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Sterling Silver 
of the Finest 
for the June Bride 


> 


The “ Washington’ 
design in table silver is 
so often chosen by brides 
that it may safely be con- 
sidered the favorite, and as such is 
commended to the attention of those 
who are searching for wedding gifts 
in silver. Its graceful simplicity is 
surpassed by few others of its type, 
and an added advantage is the fact 
that it may be had in both flat and 
hollow ware of every variety and in any number of 
pieces. Thecomplete flatservice is cased in an attractive 
variation of the conventional “chest”—a mahogany 
serving table, with glass top, has a secret compartment 
below which contains the service in compact and 
convenient disposal. The whole forms a gift to be 
coveted by any bride, and costs $450. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS’S 
Charming and Delightful New Novel 


THE SEED OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


James L. Ford, in the New York 
Herald, says: “I can truthfully say that 
it is a long while since I read a novel that 
gave me more amusement. . . . And I 
am quite sure that any person with a sense 
of humor will derive much genuine enter- 
tainment from the reading. . . . Miss 
Tompkins reveals in this book many rare 
literary qualities.” 


The portraits of the several persons are 
so vivid that readers in many communi- 


ties will be tempted to attribute real names 


to them. The story is of the awakening 
and development of a very lovable girl, 
so child-like in her innocence that we re- 
sent the blows she receives in learning the 
ways of independence.—N. Y. Sun. 


love. 


With “The Seed of the Righteous” Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins has placed herself in 


the foremost rank of contemporary Ameri- 
can novelists. A remarkable book, strong 
and true, containing food for thought and 


speculation, and appealing to the best emo- 
tions of human heart, loyalty, sacrifice and 
Chicago Examiner. 


Illustrated by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock. Jacket drawing by Neysa McMein. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25. net. 


HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER’S 


Fiction Success of the Year 


THE REAL ADVENTURE 


It has a clearly defined yet delicate in- 
tent; a fascinating and astonishing hero- 
ine. . It describes the pilgrimage of 
a soul, which is the greatest topic in the 
world.—Chicago Tribune. 


Jacket in full color by M. G. Blumenschein. 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


Self-Reliance 


Mrs. Fisher has put in this book the 
things about helping children to help 
themselves which every sane mother knows 
to be true, but which they may fail to 
practice in the hurry and press of domestic 
life. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


By CLAUDE BOWERS 
With a foreword by Cardinal Gibbons. 


The Irish Orators 


“A veritable treasure house of broad and 
accurate information on a noble subject 
couched in beautifully sustained diction. 
An indispensable aid to every one who 
would become conversant with Ireland's 
history.’”-—Professor M. C. Rohan, Mar- 


quette University. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 





By MICHAEL F. GUYER 
Professor of Zoology, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Being Well-Born 


Mr. Guyer has investigated the influence 
of heredity on mind and body and has 
prepared this book to illuminate some of 
the mysteries surrounding this subject and 
to dispel the illusion that persists regard- 
ing it. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 





By LOUISE E. HOGAN 
Diet for Children 


In this book the author covers the ques- 
tion of diet; tells what food to give chil- 
dren and at what times, and furnishes 
many receipts and menus. 


16mo. Cloth. 15 cents net. 





By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 
Author of Men Around the Kaiser. 


The Assault 


Mr. Wile tells here what he saw and 
heard in Germany at the outbreak of the 
war, and later in England. 

Large 12mo. Cloth. 61.50 net. 





UNIVERSITY SQAURE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Webster has written a novel that em- 
braces a genuine situation. With 
“The Real Adventure” he emerges as one 
of America’s most significant novelists.— 
The New Republic. 


574 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By HENRY B. HEMENWAY, A.M., 
Author of Legal Principles of 
Health Administration. 


American Public Health 


Protection 


The history of care of public health in 
this country. The book includes growth 
of knowledge on the subject; work of 
national health agencies; comparison of 
medical and sanitary education; changed 
social and economic conditions and the 
advancement of science in their bearing on 
sanitation, etc., treating public health as 
a new science and a new profession. 

Tall 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


M.D. 
Public 





By ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
President Yale University. 


Truth : A Civic Virtue 


An idealistic treatment of the theme that 
honesty is the best policy. It conveys a 
message to all Americans—the importance 
of a high sense of honor and honesty to 
a man’s place as a citizen. Printed in two 
colors. 4% x 7% inches. 25 cents net. 





By EDNAH AIKEN 
Author of The River. 


The Hate Breeders 


The Hate Breeders is a one-act play in 
five scenes and three “pictures.” It is 
written to show the wickedness of war, 
and its cruel sacrifices, and its inescapable 
horrors; and to preach the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood. 


12mo. Boards. 175 cents net. 





By GELETT BURGESS 
Author of The Heart Line, 
Cat, etc. 


The Romance of the 


Commonplace 


Romance, says the author, is the art of 
getting fresh glimpses of the common- 
lace. His fresh glimpses transform it 

nto something new and strange. 
12mo. Boards. $1.25 net. 


The White 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Undoubtedly the best novel of American 
home life that has appeared in many a 
year—New York Evening Sun. 


Illustrations by R. M. Crosby. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


By CARL MOTE 
Industrial Arbitration 


A mass of valuable information from 
trustworthy sources. Summarizes experi- 
ments to adjust differences between capi- 
tal and labor that have been made in Eng- 





land, France, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
By C. T. WINCHESTER 


Professor of English, 
sity. 


Wordsworth: How to Know Him 
The first chapters picture the life of the 
poet, and the events that shaped his char- 
acter, in its simplicity, austerity and seren- 
ity. The best of his poems are printed 
complete, besides long selections from The 
Prelude and The Excursion. 3 
Frontispiece portrait. 


Wesleyan Univer- 


$1.25 net. 





By ALFRED M. BROOKS 
we of Fine Arts, 
sity. 


Dante: How to Know Him 


After one has followed the story as it is 
presented by Professor Brooks in an excel- 
lent translation, no longer need the Divine 
Comedy be a closed book for any reader. 
In narrow compass he has given the story 
of the drama with details that will make 
easy the path to a sincere and intimate ap- 
preciation of one of the great books of 
the world. 

Frontispiece portrait. 


Indiana Univer- 


$1.25 net. 





By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 


Ways to Lasting Peace 

A compact, digested, clear summary of 
the thought of the nations on this all- 
important subject. The author defines 
peace as of three kinds: Peace of con- 
tentment; armed peace, secured by effective 
preparedness; and peace of permanence of 
law. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


185 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Dook Briefs 


Fiction 
Babette. By F. Berkeley Smith. Dou- 


bleday, Page & Co. 
Babette is a pretty French girl, daugh- 


ter of a prison warden, and a man o! | 


fascinating aspect comes to woo her. 
How this man gets his living, the strug- 
gle he has with himself to begin a new 
life when he marries this pure, unsus- 


pecting girl, goes to make a most absorb- 


ing and human little story. 


Behind the Bolted Door? By Arthur 
E. McFarlane. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Much above the average in mystery 
fiction is this story of a woman strangely 
murdered, an author unjustifiably ac- 
cused and detectives sorely puzzled over 
the uncanny aspect of the whole crime. 
It is all worked out cleverly and logically, 
and not a thrill is missed where one 
could be achieved. 


Better Man, The. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. D. Appleton & Co. 

Stories of the Adirondacks and Forida, 
some pleasant, some not so pleasant tales. 
The usual collection of magazine stuff 
put out as a Chambers Spring book. 


Black Eagle Mystery, The. By Ger- 
aldine Bonner. D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a real enough mystery tale, 
beginning with a murder and ending with 
the apprehension of the criminal. Mean- 
while we follow all manner of clues and 
become finely puzzled as to the possible 
outcome. 

Miss Bonner has shown herself a mas- 
ter at this sort of story and the present 
tale is even better than others she has 
done. 


Cathedral Singer, A. 
Allen. The Century Company. 
postpaid. 

This tale is too sad. It wrings the 
heart, with its fatal outcome to the boy 
singer who loved the great cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, perched on Morn- 
ingside Heights, in New York City, and 
who longed to be choir-boy there. The 
tale is told with a delicate touch, and its 
sentiment rings very true. 


Conscript Mother, The. By Robert 
Herrick. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

This pathetic little story is of a moth- 
er’s love for her youthful son, who is 
called upon to enter the service of his 
country. It is a wonderful picture of 
the “indomitable cheerfulness of a Latin 
mother.”” The mother embraces every 
opportunity to see him drill, in the bar- 
racks or on the public thoroughfare, and 


By James Lane 
$1.00, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Charm—Personalit y—the 
Gusto of Good Story-Tell- 


ing—They’re_ All in These 
New Century Novels 


CHILDREN OF HOPE 


By STEPHEN WHITMAN, Author of “Predestined,”’ etc. 


A story with the glamour of “Trilby”; a novel of the most gracious literary 
appeal. What happened to the three lovely Miss Goodchilds, of Zenasville, Ohio, 
and Aurelius, their father, scholar, artist, inventor and most original of chaperons 
—when a $100,000 legacy enabled them all to pursue their artistic ambitions in the 
old world. A novel of unusual richness, humor, picturesqueness and charm. 


Nlastrations by Gruger. Price $1.40 net. 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN! 


By ALICE DUER MILLER, Author of “Blue Arch,” etc. 


A quaint, gay, swiftly moving, delightful, modern romance with an unusually 
fresh plot. The story of what happened in a certain gracious old Virginia manor- 
house when Burton Crane from the North engaged it for the hunting-season—with 
servants. No more charming heroine has come out of the South than the author's 
Jane-Ellen, cook and “pocket Venus.” 


Mlastrations by Paul Meylan. Price $1.25 net. 


JOHN BOGARDUS 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “Through Stained Glass,” etc. 


The story of a young man who, robbed of his youth by an over-ambitious 
father, breaks away from conventional society, takes to the road, in Europe, Africa 
and his own country, meets with adventure, and finds in the end both love and 
wisdom. Another brilliant, fascinating, out-of-the-ordinary Chamberlain novel. 
“Strikingly impressive,” says the Washington Star. “Entertaining to the point of 
fascination,” observes the Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Mlastrations by W. T. Benda. Price $1.35 net. 


A CATHEDRAL SINGER 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” etc. 


A tender story of a mother’s love that will touch to tears thousands of readers 
who see the supreme beauty of motherhood and who put their trust in the great 
promises of the church. Written around New York’s splendid new Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. ‘So wonderful in its appeal to the heart . . . exquisite... . 
full of power.”—Literary Digest. 


Price $1.00 net. 


WHERE THE PATH BREAKS 


By “CAPTAIN CHARLES DE CRESPIGNY” 


; A swiftly moving love-story, beginning on a battle-field in France and ending 
in peace and happiness in the Far West of America. “Another piece of faultlessly 
artistic work. . . . A story far out of the common run in its theme and its manner 


of treatment. . . . A story that will delight all who have any poetry left in them.” 
—New York Sun. 


Frontispiece in colors. 


DEAR ENEMY 


By JEAN WEBSTER, Author of ‘“‘ Daddy-Long-Legs,” etc. 


One of the tremendous fiction successes of the year. A gay and charming 
story about an orphan asylum, a crusty Scotch surgeon, and Sallie McBride. “A 
bright and winsome tale, full of laughter and originality and common sense. . . . 
A delightful little story with a sane philosophy,” the New York Times calls it, and 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger avers that the author's illustrations are a “joy 


forever. Price $1.30 net. 


Price $1.30 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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____ ADVERTISING SECTION 


“THE SENSATION OF MANY YEARS” —phita. record 


“The Most Talked of Novel in America” —-Balto. Eve. Sun 


‘BEHOLD 


THE 


WOMAN! 


THREE PRINTINGS 


By T. EVERETT HARRE 


The Centre of a Raging Literary Discussion Everywhere | 
MANY PRAISE—SOME CONDEMN 


AMELIA E. BARR, the popular nov- 
elist : 

“It is amazing. I know nothing like 
it but ‘Quo Vadis’ and ‘Salammbo.’ It 
is wonderful,” 

MRS. 0. H. P. BELMONT, the Dis- 
tinguished Leader of New York Society 
and President of the Women’s Political 
Equality Association: 

“*‘BEHOLD THE WOMAN!’ is a 
book all would do well to read. It is 
a great artistic handling of the age in 
which Mary, the courtesan, its heroine, 
lived. Its great value is that it 
will make us women realize we have 
work before us.” 

REV. DR. PERCY 
GRANT, Rector of the 
Ascension, N. Y. City: 

“An extraordinary story which will 
undoubtedly find hosts of readers. It 
is a striking. picture of a disturbed time 
and a sensuous people.” 

REV. DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER, 
Grace M. E. Church, N. Y. City: 

“A marvellously instructive novel. 
Strikingly interesting fresh and 
picturesque.” 

“Of impressive 
World. 

“Vividly colored.”—N, Y. Times. 


THE FINDING OF 
JASPER HOLT 


niche 


STICKNEY 
Church of the 


sents 


strength."—N, YW. 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


Author of “Miranda,” 
Schuyler,” ete. 
F. Bayha.* $1.25 net, postage extra. 


“Lo—Michael!” 


What Do You Desire in a Love Story? 


A beautiful woman whom you love almost as much as 
does the hero,—a man, who is a man, and wins recogni- 
accomplishment,—incidents multifold 
and exciting,—humor and fresh out-door life? 
are the proper ingredients, you will like “The Finding of 
The book is in Mrs. Lutz’s best manner 
and will add to her army of friends who are still read- 


tion through his 


Jasper Holt.” 


ing her “Marcia Schuyler,” etc. 


THE STRANGE CASES 
OF MASON BRANT 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph. D. 
$1.25 net. 


Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins. 
Postage extra. 


A Startling Question— 
arises from a reading of this thrilling 


crime and detection. When criminals begin to use 


the marvellous discoveries of modern 


their work, will the lawkeepers be able to hold them 


in check? 


We see in this book a significant addition to detective 
literature, as there is a combination play upon the in- 
tellect and upon the emotions—the heart is held flutter- 


ing and the brain whirling. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


lands.’’—Kentucky 


REV. E. F. DOUGHERTY, Vin- 
cennes, Ind.: 
“Salacious ... 


3 illustrations in color by Edwin 


“A masterpiece,—it is assured a 


in the literature of 


Post. 


all 


scavenger stuff. 


‘ It’s no more than the imag- 
inative jag of a saffron 


sionist.” 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT: 
“Ruthless, 
and sacreligious ... 
Lurid 
treme ° 
from all its glaring 
faults the book pre- 


impres- 
cruel 
in the ex- 


Aside 


a wonderful 


picture.” 


Postage exira. 


NIGHTS 


Rome, Venice in the Aesthetic Eighties 
Paris, London in the Fighting Ninc ties 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
Sixteen Illustrations 
from Photographs and Etchings. 


$3.00 net. Postage extra 


“Marcia 
DELIGHTFUL READING 

THE OUTLOOK: “Mrs. 
Pennell always writes agree- 
ably, and never more so than 
when, as here, she tells about 
the art and literary circles 
abroad. ‘ Whistler, 
Stevenson, Burne-Jones, Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Barrie, 
Lang, Kipling, Rodin—these 
are only a few of the many 
notabilities of whom cheerful 
and friendly chat and anec- 
dote are recounted. Alto- 
gether the book makes de- 
lightful reading.” 


AN INTERESTING COMPANY 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
“Abounds in reminiscences, 
half portraits and anecdotes 
of and allusions to the ar- 
tists and authors whom she 
and her husband have met 
in the course of thirty years. 
seat It is an interesting 
company the reader meets in 
these pages.” 


NIGHTS 


If these 


record of 


science in 


even after he is e‘evated to bicyc!e serv- 
ice for his battalion and carries orders, 
she follows him almost to the battle 
front. Unquestionably the book is one 
of the most appealing mother-love stories 


portraying war conditions that one may 
read. 


Constance Dunlap: Woman Detective. 
By Arthur B. Reeve. Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

Constance Dunlap began by being a 
criminal; she then goes in for detective 
work. The stories are hung together on 
a thread, each being a mystery tale in 
its way. 


Crimson Gardenia, The. By Rex Beach. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.30, postpaid. 


Brief, breezy stories, overflowing with 
life of a most adventurous nature, are 
collected in this volume. The title story 
relates an experience of one of a gay 
crowd of sight-seers who was enjoying 
the novelty of the New Orleans Mardi 


| Gras, and the thrilling part into which 








William Allen White 
Author of God's Puppets 


| he was forced while watching the pic- 


turesque amusements. 
| equal interest and numerous thrills are 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PUBLISHERS | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


Manlove Rhodes. 


| McLaughlin. 


Other stories of 


told with amazing realism. 


Desire of the Moth, The. By Eugene 
Henry Holt & Co. 


$1.00, postpaid. 
Pure comedy in a little story that 


| moves with startling rapidity and shows 


a young man in love becoming involved 
in all kinds of ludicrous adventures. 


Eternal Magdalene, The. By Robert 
George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Into a home filled with the forces of 


| evil appears a strange y mysterious wom- 
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an. She exercises an influence over them 


| 


all, with the result that she straightens | 
out the crooked lives that are bending | 


toward destruction. 
as quietly as she came. 

This is a new version of The Servant 
in the House and The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, and it is done with a 
very evident mastery. 


God's 
White. 
postpaid. 

Strongly human stories of American 
life as it actually is without any var- 
nish to hide away the stains or lighten 
the dark places. 


Puppets. By 


Then she disappears | 


William Allen | 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25, | 


In the hands of a great- | 


er than ourselves, we strive to meet the | 


problems and cope with them—some of 
us are successful; others fail. 
is a skilled writer and his stories prove it. 


Mr. White | 


Great Success, A. By Mrs. Humphry | 


Ward. 
Company. 


Hearst’s International Library | 


A conventional English tale of a suc- | 
cessful author and his clever wife, who | 


aims to keep him from flying off at a 
tangent when his artistic temperament 


demands other feminine inspiration than | 
Her | 


that which she can give him. 


strategies are unique and eminently sat- | 


isfactory in their outcome. 


Heart of Thunder Mountain, The. By | 
Edfrid A. Bingham. Little, Brown & Co. 


This is a typical Western tale, though 
of a slightly better than average brand 
in the standard, of writing it reaches. 
The tale centers im.a feud between two 
ranchmen, one of them more or less a 
mystery. A girl brihgs matters to a 


Hidden Spring, The. 


a swift but deeply interesting end. 


Kelland. Harper & Brothers. $1.25, post- | 


paid. 

When Donald Keeth and his dog com- 
menced life in the village Owasco, little 
did they dream that they had settled in 
a despotic kingdom ruled by Quartus 
Hembly. Keeth failed to heed Hembly’s 
arbitrary dictations and the millionaire 
ruler kicked the dog, whereupon open 
warfare commenced by Keeth’s thrashing 
Hembly. From that instant Keeth’s 
fearlessness taunted Hembly, who gave 
him a few hours to leave town or suffer 
the consequences, and Keeth chose the 
latter. Throughout the story one fol- 


lows the situations, which vary from | 


pathos to humor, but are ever deeply 
interesting and always exceedingly hu- 
man. 


Honey-Pot, The. By Countess Bar- 
cynska, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Two girls, one who has long been on 
the stage, and one just beginning her 
career, are thrown together. They live 
and work side by side, each facing her 
own particular problem, each working 
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By Clarence B. | 
climax, and there en the tale moves to | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Jack London’s New Novel 


THE LITTLE LADY 
me BIG HOUSE 


“A novel of large significance and unquestionable interest, executed 
with the fine finish, even the fine flourish, of an indisputable master.” 


— Book News Monthly. 


“ Written with Mr. London’s characteristic vigor and knack of pictur- 
esque diversion.” — Boston Herald. $1.50. 


Other Excellent New Novels 


THE BELFRY 
May Sinclair’s New Novel 


**A really successful novel . . . A 
fascinatingly interesting story . . A 
perfect picture of real human beings.” 

— Boston Transcript. $1.35. 


THE SHEPHERD of the NORTH 
Richard A. Maher’s New Novel 


“Has vigor and originality... the 
Bishop isa most lovable and noble char- 
acter.”"—The Outlook. $1.35. 


THE RUDDER 
Mary S. Watts’ New Novel 
“As bright a book as can be imagined 
‘ thoroughly entertaining and admir- 
ably written. —N. Y. Sun. $1.50. 


CAM CLARKE 
John Walsh’s New Novel 


“Mr. Walsh has something of Mark 
Twain’s power to get the boy’s point of 
view. Anyone who likes youth will like 
Cam Clarke.” 

—Boston Daily 


Advernser. $1.35. 


The Best New Poetry of the Year 


GOOD FRIDAY and Other Poems 
John Masefield’s New Book 
** Here is beauty of impression, beauty 
of expression, beauty of thought and 
beauty of phrase.”—N. Y. Times. 


Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50. 


SONGS AND SATIRES 


Edgar Lee Masters’ New Poems 
Author of “ Spoon River Anthology."’ 
‘*A deep, poetic spirit, one of the greatest in 
the America of our times.””—Neaw Republic. 
Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50. 


New Books on Topics of the Times 


THE HERITAGE OF TYRE 
By William Brown Meloney 


A spirited challenge to the patriotism 
of America, as stirring in its way as Owen 
Wister’s “The Pentecost of Calamity.”’ 

Fifty cents. 


WHAT IS COMING? 
H. G. Wells’ New Book 
Remembering Mr. Wells’ almost un- 
canny success in some of his prophecies, 
this new volume of highly interesting fore- 
casts is a work of large significance. $1.50. 


Alice Brown’s New Novel 


THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY 
By Owen Wister 
Author of “ The Virginian."’ etc. 
“ Remarkable . . . we wish it could 
be read in full by every American.” 
—The Outlook. Fifty cents. 


THROUGH RUSSIAN 
CENTRAL ASIA 
Stephen Graham’s New Book 
Author of “ The Way of Martha and the Way 
of Mary,” etc, 

Stephen Graham’s story of his remark- 
able journey across Russia to the frontier 
of China, full of many interesting ex- 
periences, among the many-sided Russian 
people. J///ustrated. $2.50. 


THE PRISONER 


By ALICE BROWN 


Author of ‘‘My Love and I,"’ “Children of Earth,"’ etc 


: : 
‘As a writer of delicately turned stories, 


Alice Brown has few equals.” 


— The Bellman. 


“Alice Brown has forged ahead until now she stands with the best and 


greatest . 


. She is very daring, she defies all prejudices.’ 


’— Chicago Post. 
Ready in June. $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


mention The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


An American Motor Romance by the 
Authors of “‘The Lightning Conductor’’ 


A sparkling story of motor car life with Cupid in 

the tonneau, following the motorist’s Grand Tour, 
over Long Island, up the historic Hudson, through 
the White Mountains, along the Maine and Massa- 


chusetts coasts. 


About a gay and sunshiny young person by the 
name of Patricia Moore who goes attended by ro- 


mance and adventure. 


Re-enter, too, our old friends Jack Winston—late 
the “Lightning Conductor,” and Molly, now the Hon- 


orable Mrs. Winston. 


The Lightning Conductor 


Discovers America 
By C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Published early in June. 


Illustrated, net $1.50. At 


all Bookstores 


“I want to see things 
and do things—and 
live things!” 


Georgiana wanted “life.” 
This from a young lady who 
had three rival suitors. Ah! 
that was afterward. Remem- 
ber “Red Pepper Burns” and 
“The Twenty-Fourth of 
June?” Same sort of delight- 
ful people in “UNDER THE 
COUNTRY SKY,” by Grace 
S. Richmond. 

Clean and wholesome is this 
story of a home under the 
country sky—the kind of tale 
that has earned for Mrs. 
Richmond the title “Novelist 
of the Home.” 


Under the 
Country Sky 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 
“The Novelist of the Home” 


Thirty-first Thousand, II- 
lustrated in color. Net $1.25. 


AN OUTLAW 


He was coal black and 
bright bay—so they named 
him Coaly-bay. He lived in 
the Bitterroot Mountains of 
Idaho, loved to race like the 
wind and had no use for com- 
fortable stalls. When three 
years old he was broken to 
ride, after a terrible battle. 
But Coaly-bay was of the 
wild, free blood that man had 
never tamed. How he heard 
and obeyed the call of the 
plains is told in the opening 
story of “Wild nimal 
Ways.” 


There are a host of new 
four-footed friends in 
“Wild Animal Ways.” 


Wild Animal 
Ways 


By the Author of “Wild 
Animals I Have Known,” 
“Wild Animals at Home,” 
ete, 

Illustrated by the author. 

Net $1.50. 


“LEADING 
SPRING 
BOOKS” 


These Titles Appeared in 
the NewYork Times’ Recent 
eg 300 Leading Spring 

s. 


Her Husband’s 


Purse 

By HELEN R. MARTIN 

A captivating com- 
edy of manners, all 
about the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. Net, 
$1.35. Second print- 
ing. 


e 
By GERALD STANLEY 
LEE 


Author of “Crowds” 

Advertising war 
off the face of the 
Globe. A confession 
of faith for the 
American people. As 
daring and invigor- 
ating a book as 
“Crowds.” Net, $1.50 


An Autobiography 
By EDWARD LIVINGS- 
TON TRUDEAU, M.D. 


“The Beloved Phy- 
sician” and Pioneer 
of the Open Air Life. 
One of the notable 
autobiographies of 
the year. Net, $2.50. 
Third printing. 


Victory in Defeat 
The Agony of War- 
saw and the Rus- 
sian Retreat 
By STANLEY WASHBURN 


Correspondent of 
The London Times. 
A dramatic, author- 
itative account of a 
little understood 

hase of the war. 

aps. Net, $1.00. 


Tennis for Women 
By MOLLA BJURSTEDT 


National Woman 
Champion 1915. In- 
door Champion 1915- 
1916. The _ points 
every woman player 
should know about 
the game, Full of 
sound advice and 
entertaining talk of 
the court, Illustrated. 
Net, $1.25. 


By PERCY MACKAYE 

The 
Tercentenary 
Masque. Paper, 50 
cents, net. Cloth, 
$1.25 net, illustrated. 
Third printing. 


Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





out her life according to her own im- 
pulses, and each being strangely affected 
by the other. How they arrive at the 
end of the way, and how circumstances 
play strange. tricks with their charac- 
ters, makes an absorbing tale, well-to!d 
by the author, who shows rare sympathy 
with both her types. 


Ivory Child, The. By Rider Haggard. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


A new Allan Quartermain tale by this 
veteran in story-writing. Once more hid- 
den treasure, religious fanaticism and 
unusual episodes figure in-a tale that is 
handled with the skill of the real artist. 


Light that Lies, The. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Mr. McCutcheon gives us a tale of the 
influence wielded by a woman’s eyes in 
a court room during an important trial. 
The story is slightly technical, a bit far- 
fetched and more than a little tiresome. 
We like Mr. McCutcheon better in his 
more familiar moods. 


Love at Large. By Sophie Kerr. Har- 


per & Brothers. 


A mighty clever and altogether de- 
lightful little yarn made up of the ex- 
periences of a successful young woman 
writer, her husband and some of their 
near friends, The heroine discovers a 
new way to defeat the purposes of cer- 
tain silly and unscrupulous women who 
tend to the flirtatious, and select her 
husband—a' big, good-natured, very naive 
creature—for their victim. In turn this 
same original young matron tries out an 
experiment or two of her own in the 
way of satisfying herself as to the per- 
manency of her domestic relations. It 
is all very sprightly, disarmingly humor- 
ous and quite appealing in a thoroughly 
sophisticated way. 


Miss American Dollars. By Paul My- 
ron. Mid-Nation Publishers, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Much current history pertaining to the 
great European conflict is utilized in this 
stirring romance, in which the prime 
movers are an American multi-million- 
aire, his heiress daughter, an irrepressible 
newspaper reporter, who has been a life- 
long beneficiary of their open-handed- 
ness, and numberless European fortune- 
hunters. While traveling in European 
countries the American tourists become 
involved in countless difficulties, when 


| the entire continent is in a turmoil owing 


to the state of war. 
Shakespeare | 


Money frequently 
is a panacea to quell conscientious scru- 
ples, and where a bribe would not be 
accepted by the authorities, the American 
dollars open many otherwise barred 
means of exit. The book contains much 
local color. but as a romance it is de- 
cidedly weak. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


My Lady of the Moor. By John Oxen- 
ham. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mr. Oxenham has written a rather en- 
gaging tale of Dartmoor and of the re- 
generation of a man who had served a 
prison term there. The power which a 
sweet woman has over this man gives 
opportunity for a situation fraught with 
the best impulses of human nature. 


Of One Blood. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

A strongly lurid tale as Dr. Sheldon’s 
stories are apt to be, intense in feeling, 
straightforward propoganda and with 
great stress laid on the emotional aspects 
of human nature. 


Other Things Being Equal. By Emma 
Wolf. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this vol- 
ume appeared first almost twenty-five 
years ago the problem it presents seems 
far more timely now. 

It is a wonderfully pretty romance in 
which the vital issue seems the diversity 
of religious belief. The only daughter 
of an orthodox Jew, having mingled in 
the society of Christians (a grievous 
error according to ancient custom) was 
sought in marriage by a prosperous phy- 
sician of different faith. Religious pre- 


Maximilian Foster 
Author of Rich Man, Poor Mau 


judice naturally was sufficient barrier to 
prevent such an alliance. The problem, 
in its various phases, is most interesting, 
and the romance loses none of its attrac- 
tiveness in the discussion of minute re- 
ligious details. 


Return of Dr. Fu-Manchu, The. By 
Sax Rohmer. Robert M. McBride. 
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INTRODUCING Summer Reading 


THE BLIND MAN’S EYES 


By WILLIAM MacHARG and 
EDWIN BALMER 


A remarkable mystery story, of which The 
New York Sun says: ‘‘If the reader once gets 
started, he will not be satisfied until he has got 
to the last page. Jilustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE PHANTOM HERD 


By B. M. BOWER 


Another Flying U story—of cow-punchers 
and cameras, from Montana to Mexico. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


THE STRANGERS’ 
WEDDING 


By W. L. GEORGE 
E PHILLIPS The story of a young man who married 


beneath him, of which The Bookman says: 
OPPENHEIM “It represents another stride forward as great 


ys as the one which separates ‘The Second Bloom- 
Author of “Mr Grex of Monte Carlo ing’ from the work he has done before."’ 


$1.30 Net $1.35 net. 
A New Anne Warner Novel 


SUSAN CLEGG and HER LOVE AFFAIRS 


Almost every American Novel reader knows Susan and a few 
million have wondered what really became of her.—They are told in 
this, the last work of Miss Warner. $17.30 net. 


HELD TO ANSWER THE HEART OF 
By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


It has much interest and will hold the By EDFRID A. BINGHAM 


reader in a grip of excitement from cover to 
cover. It 1s emotional enough to suit the A wholesome Western tale witha strong 
feminine, idyllic enough to please the mascu- | heart interest which will appeal both to 
line tastes of America. And it is certainly 


full of Americanisms.—N. Y. Evening Sun. | ™*™ and women. . . .—Philadelphia Press 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Side-Stepping Ill Health By DR. EDWIN F. BOWERS 


A jovial and potential aid to the puzzled average citizen in his perpetual con- 
flict with reforming fanatics and fanatical reformers. Any one of Dr. Bowers’ 
numerous pointers is well worth the price of the book.—Philadelphia ae ee. 

1.35 net. 


My Fourteen Months «. Front 5, wauam s. rosnsox 


A book that every red-blooded reader will sit up nights to read, is this 
account of the author's baptism of fre. Illustrated. $1.00 uct. 











WEE Put a Book in the Trunk for the ‘Kiddies’ “@g 
50 cents BURGESS rrave QUADDIES marx Ages 


net. # t0 12 


BEDTIME— STORY— BOOKS 


By THORTON W. BURGESS. Two New Titles Just Out 
12 vols. in all. Pictures by Cady. $6.00 net, each 50c. net. 


XI. Adventures of Buster Bear. XII. Adventures of Old Mr. Toad. 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention ‘The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW DORAN BOOKS 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR 
By Frances Wilson Huard 


Madame Huard was at her chateau sixty miles northeast of Paris in the days of the great 
German drive. Her story is simple, colorful, intense—a thrillingly dramatic narrative. Beauti 
fully illustrated by her husband, Charles Huard, official painter to the Sixth Army of France. 


i2mo. Net, $1.35. 
THE DARK FOREST 








By Hugh Walpole 


Out of Russia, where Hugh Walpole has heen for a year with the Russian Red Cross, comes 
this strange, wonderful, exotic book, containing an inexplicable treasure of beauty. Walpole has 
succeeded in thinking a distinctively Russian novel. i2mo. Net, $1.35. 


OLD JUDGE PRIEST By Irvin S. Cobb 


Cobb’s newest book, built around the kindly, lovable old Kentucky Judge who has already 
taken rank among the supreme character creations of American fiction, Drenched with bumor, 
filled with subtle observation—a real Cobb story. 12mo, Net, $1.25. 





THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA By Cleveland Moffett 


An overwhelmingly convincing picture of what would happen if a strong military nation 
undertook our conquest. Real people—Rodman Wanamaker, Margaret Deland, Rockefeller, Wood, 
Bryan—play their parts in it. Military tacticians have approved. Profusely illustrated. 

Small 8vo. Net, $1.50 


FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART 
By Theodore Recosevelt 


The most timely, the most arresting. absolutely the most important book Roosevelt has ever 
written. A volume that is making history from day to day—shaping the whole course of this 
country’s future. Many thousands have already thrilled to a higher Americanism under its 
inspiration. 8vo. Net, $1.50. 


CHILD AND COUNTRY By Will L. Comfort 


A book of the younger generation, of out-of-doors, masonry, rose-culture and child-culture. 
“There is a fine poetry, an excellent earthiness in the book thruout. Sunrise is different 
there. Food tastes better. It is perhaps this extra quality that is new in the world that wili 
give long life to this remarkable book.”—‘Chicago Evening Post.” 12mo0, Net, $1.25. 


CHAPEL By Miles Lewis 


“A noteworthy first novel. Introduces a British novelist who may go far ‘ 
his characters live he gives it all the touch, the individuality of his own talent; and 
his use of the environment he has chosen—remote Wales—is masterly—deserves serious atten- 
tion.”—“‘New York Tribune.” 12mo, Net, $1.35. 


AWESTERN WARWICK By Samuel G. Blythe 


Rehind the scenes in American politics—the making of a United States President—the humor- 
ous, sordid, thrilling drama played by the silent manipulators of the destinies of nations. 


12m0, Net, $1.35. 
THE ROUND - ABOUT By J. E. Buckrose 


Beginning in Mid-Victorian times and ending to date, this book is concerned with three 
generations. It shows the growth of social freedom—the courageous love of a girl who defied her 
parents to marry a youth without “family,” and the effect of her modern spirit of independence 
upon her children. A fresh, kindly, human, wisely philosophical tale. 12mo. Net, $1.25. 


TENNIS AS | PLAY IT By Maurice E. McLoughlin 


A new and revised edition of McLougblin’s popular bandbook on the game of which he Is a 
master. Seventy photographs. Large 12mo. Net, $1.50. 


THE RED HORIZON By Patrick MacGill 


Patrick McGill, who wrote THE RAT PIT, went to the front with his fellow volunteers of 
the London Irish. “The Red Horizon” is a story of how he found in war humor, adventure and 
the real things of life which he knows how to picture with such perfect artistry. The narrative 
of a private soldier—a major writer. 12mo. Net, $1.25. 


THE PIONEERS By Katharine Susannah Prichard 

















The pioneers of Australia have all the homely splendour of our own ‘49ers who crossed the 
plains on prairie schooners; and this story has besides the fascination of an alien land, wild 
This novel won the $5000 prize offered 
Net, $1.25, 


men and strange animals, great mountains and deserts. 


by Hedder & Stoughton for the best story of life in Australia. i2mo, 
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A new Fu-Manchu tale, quite as thrill- 
ing as those which have gone before. 


Rich Man, Poor Man. By Maximilian 
Foster. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, post- 
paid. 

One of Mr. Foster’s always delightful 
tales, of manly men and appealing wom- 
en, with a touch of a problem and plenty 
of real romance. 


The. 
Lip- 


Strange Cases of Mason Brant, 
By Nevil Monroe Hopkins. J. B. 
pincott & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


Edith Barnard Delano 


Author of When Carey Came to Town 


Three rather thrilling detective stor- 


| ies, in which a fascinating private detec- 





| time since. 


tive of the Sherlock Holmes variety p!ays 
an important part. The tales are clever 
in idea and are skillfully told, the cli- 


| maxes being strong and unexpected. 


Susan Clegg and Her Love Affairs. By 
Anne Warner. Little, Brown & Co. $1.30, 
postpaid. 

A new Susan Clegg book, the last, we 
believe, by the author, who died some 
This is the same old, genu- 
ine Susan, and her affairs of the heart 


are as funny as they are sometin.es 
pathetic. 

They of the High Trails. By Hamlin 
Garland. Harper Brothers. $1.35, post- 


paid. 

Short stories written around characters 
of the older West—The Widow Delaney, 
Sherman’ Bidwell, Grub-Staker; Ed 
Hatch, Hay-roller, The Lonesome Man 
and The Woman Recluse. These are in 
quite the best manner of Mr, Garland 


| and depict a phase of American life that 
| is now almost forgotten. 


| 


Vial of Vishnu, The. 
Drake. 
postpaid. 

This unusual story uses the office of a 


By Austin Mann 
Percy Roberts, Chicago. $1.35, 


- 
‘ 





successful news journal as the scene of 
its most entertaining incidents. News- 


paper publishing, its printing, folding, | 


type-setting and the overwhelming de- 


tails of the business, show the possibili- | 


ties of an unscrupulous employee and 


the responsibility of the editors. The | 


methods pursued by a coterie of politi- 


cians to force an election, and the ex- | 


posure of the scheme, interwoven with 
the loss of the secret talisman, the Vial 
of Vishnu, containing the colorless writ- 
ing fluid, make stirring incidents in a 
romance. 


Warwickshire Lad, A. By George 
Madden Martin. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Just a pleasing little tale of the Coy 
Shakespeare and his young infatuation 
for the breezy and self-willed Anne 
Hathaway. There is atmosphere in the 
tale and a very real understanding. 


When Carey Came to Town. By Edith 
Barnard Delano. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

The situation presented in this ta!'e is 
novel, to say the least. The characters 
are almost as unusual as the situation. 
Together they make an effectively enter- 
taining tale—light, blithesome and with 
the gift for engaging the memory. 


M iscellaneous 


America at Work. By Joseph Husband. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A collectien of short, descriptive chap- | 
ters on some modern forms of industry | 


—the launching of a ship, the steel fur- 
nace, the building of a sky-scraper, the 
telephone exchange or “central,” and so 


forth. The idea is good, the treatment | 


simple and informing. The appeal is 
from the sentimental side. The descrip- 
tion has in it the heart-beat of sym- 
pathy and admiration for the worker in 
his risks and responsibilities. The style 


is a little marred by the too evident ef- | 


fort of the author to be vivid or “fine.” 


This sometimes results in bathos, as when | 
the express engine “smashes past” and 
reminds him of a greyhound. But don’t | 
be too critical. The motive is excellent | 
and the execution will often thrill and | 


delight. 


Birds and Man. By W. H. Hudson. | 


Alfred A. Knopf. $2.25, postpaid. 
John Galsworthy speaks of W. H. Hud- 


son as being “at his best about the great- | 


est English living stylist, the man whose 
heart and brain and ear work most per- 


fectly together to let one into the core of | 


his thoughts and visions.” 
The present volume is a reprint of es- 
says issued some time ago in a _ book 


now out of print. Changes have been 
made that make it an improvement on | 
the original. Some of the topics treated | 


are: “Birds at Their Best,” “Birds and 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Three Attractive New Novels 
Published April 15th 


A love affair which 
was brought to a 
happy conclusion 
by the most charm- 
ing little boy in 
recent fiction. 
Net, $1.25 


The simple love 
story of a little 
milliner who radi- 
ates love and good 
cheer. Full of 
humor and pathos. 


Net, $1.35 


A real novel of 
the West. Full 
of action, love, 
horses and the big 
open spaces. 


Net, $1.25 


RAND McNALLY & CO., Publishers, Chicago 


RITERS, professional or amateur, like Tue Epiror, the 
every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
workers. THE EpiTor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 


of publication. 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 


able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THe Eprror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of Tue Epitor I read aroused 

in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may not tell a 

hundredth part of what I learned from Tuer Eprror, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


N addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Epitor prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 


scripts is a feature. 


, | ‘HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange,” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THe Eprror. 


ONE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 


each. 


THE EDITOR 


RIDGEWOOD 


& When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
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Man,” “Daws in the West Country,” “A 
Wood Wren at Wells,” “Ravens in Som- 
erset,” “Geese,” “The Dartford Warbler” 
and “Selborne.” 


Business of Government 
The. By Frank M. Sparks. 
Nally & Co. 

Mr. Sparks writes clearly and well on 
this subject. He is not arraigning poli- 
ticians and grafters, but setting forth a 
lucid plan for conducting public affairs 
on a basis of honesty and efficiency. In 
most respects it is an admirable work, 
the result of knowledge derived from ex- 
perience. It is an appeal to the plain 
man in the street, the average taxpayer 
and voter in the hope of helping him to 
decide what is for his best interest. His 
presentation lacks only in one respect, 
that of brevity and pungency. He is 
covering a field already occupied by many. 
A primer for the average voter in terse 
but vivid sentences might have a far 
wider audience. But this is not said in 
derogation of an otherwise useful and 
instructive volume. 


Municipal, 
Rand, Mc- 


ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


“*These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
the sweetness, pathos charm 
volume. "’—Louisville Times, 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 


He was wise 


See how more 


Child: His Nature and Nurture, The. 
By W. B. Drummond. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

An enlarged and revised edition of a 
standard work on the child. There are 
additions in new chapters: “The Montes- 
sori Method” and “Children Who Never 
Grow Up,” among others. 





Confession of a Hyphenated American, 
The. By Edward A. Steiner. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

Among the many controversial books 


which have arisen out of the great Eu- | 


ropean War few can lay claim to im- 
partiality. War is organized rage which 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


generally destroys clear thinking. Mr. 
| Steiner is a German-American who is an 
honor to the hyphen. His little book is 
the reprint of an address which is a 
trumpet call to all Americans whether 
hyphenated or not. Indeed there are 
not many of the native born who could 
write so clear and sane a statement of 
conditions which confront us. 


country is unexceptionable. 


Cost of Living, The. By Fabian Frank- 
lin. 


Federal Reserve, The. 
ker Willis. Doubleday, Page & Co, $1.00, 
postpaid, each. 


tion, its clear, concise method of writing 


handle the themes. 


Diplomacy of the Great War. By Ar- 


A text-book on European diplomacy, 





tions war or keeps them at peace with 
each other. 


| also takes up the position of the United 
States. 


Drugless Medicine. By Susanna Way 
Dodd. The Health-Culture Company. 
A very complete 


but is well worth a serious study. 


English Railways: Their Development | 
| and Their Relation to the State. 


ward Cleveland-Stevens. 
& Co. 


A professor of economics at Christ 


Church, Oxford, Dr. Cleveland-Stevens 
makes a very comprehensive study of the 


British railway system. His book gives | 
a complete historical account of the con- | 
solidation of English railways up to 1900. | 


The work aims to be practically inform- 


ing as well as historically accurate, and 
its splendid map adds much to the value | 


of its text. 


Estimates in Art. By Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.£0. postpaid. 

Excellent essays on artists and art 
achievement. The subjects include 
“Claude Lorrain. Teacher,” “Sandro 


| ies.” “Vermeer of Delft,” “Watts and 


He speaks | 
to all who really love their country, and | 
if some of his words are unpleasant they | 
are none the less true, while his state- | 
ment of the duty of foreigners in this | 


By Henry Par- | 





and the competent authors chosen to | ny tne Wasi, 


thur Bullard. The Macmillan Company. | 
| $1.50, postpaid. 


The book is naturally writ- | 
| ‘en in relation to the present conflict and | 


| By 


study of Hygeio-, | 

therapy, by a practicing physician. 
| book has a two-fold purpose: to show | 
| people how to keep well; and to show | 
| them how, when ill, to get well in the | 
| shortest possible time. 


The | 
It is a big book, | 
| By F. E. Mitts Youne, author of “The 


By Ec¢- | 
E. P. Dutton | 


Botticelli,” “El Greco,” “Goya and His | 
Art” “Rembrandt After Three Centur- | 





Summer Reading 


A TREAT 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 
VIVACIOUS ROMANCE 


Viviette 


Author of “‘Jaffery’’ ‘‘ The Fortunate 
Youth,’’ “The Beloved Vagabond,’’ etc. 
Illustrated in Color. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


A romance of hearts—a tense and 
glowing story for summer reading. 
A dramatic love story of two brothers 


| and one girl, showing how jealousy is 
Two new “American Books,” a series | 

: : < : i th and h , 
that is finding great favor among intel- | the happiness of hearth end homme 


ligent readers, for its accurate informa- | 


the destroyer. and love the restorer of 


SOCIAL BOSTON 
STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 


Cloth. $1.30 net. 
The comedy of a violent love affair played 


| by a prominent man before the chilly stares 


of social Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SOUL 


_HEARTS AND FACES 


serving to make clear the workings of | 
that mysterious force which makes na- | 


By J. Murray Gipson. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
The story of an artist. It treats of the 
artistic temperament as it sallied forth into 
the warmer world from the somewhat un- 
promising environment of Scotland. 


VIVID AND REAL 
THE FAMILY 


SLINOR MorDAUNT, author of “Bellamy,” 
“The Rose of Youth,” etc. Cloth. $1.35 
net. 

A remarkable study of the life of an Eng- 
lish country squire and his numerous pro- 
geny. It is a picture of a superior caste in 
decadence, of the squirearchy in decay. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 
THE BYWONNER 


Great Unrest,” “The Purple Mists,” ete. 

Cloth. $1.35 net. 

A story of South Africa, in which is con- 
trasted the life of the successful English 
farmer, the well-to-do Dutch and the “poor 
white.” 


A TROPICAL ROMANCE 


| EXILE 


By Dorr WyLiarpE, author of “The Story 
of Eden,” etc. Cloth. $1.35 net. 

An absorbing story of a little group of 
English folk in an isolated British outpost 
in the Orient; the plot concerns social in- 
trigues and their results upon the lives of 
those involved. 


A BOOMERANG 


FORKED LIGHTNING 


By Keste Howarp, author of “Merry An- 
drew,” etc. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
An episode in society life, showing how a 
jealous woman became a victim of her own 


| machinations. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOOKS 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John 
Fiske. With portraits, maps, facsimiles, contemporary 
views, prints and other historical material, making 235 
illustrations. Printed on super-calendered paper. Pol- 
ished buckram binding stamped in gold. 2 vols. Gilt 
or 8vo. Publication Price, $8.00. Our Special Price, 

00. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. By John Fiske. With 
portraits, maps, facsimiles, contemporary views, prints 
and other historic material, making 259 illustrations. 
Printed on super-calendered paper. Polished buckram 
binding stamped in gold. 2 vols. Gilt tops. 8vo. Pub- 
lication Price, $8.00. Our Special Price, $3.60. 


To the River Plate and Back. By W. J. Holland. With 8 
plates in color and 78 other illustrations. 8vo. Publica- 
tion Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, $1.15. 

As scientist, as artist, as man of letters, Dr. Holland has attained 
an enviable eminence, and his versatility and distinctiveness of attain- 
ment have rarely been better exemplified than in the present volume. 
which is a r2cord, full of sound information and description varied 
with touches of humor of a trip which the author took in the 
age ers of science along the east coast of South America to the Rio de 
a Plata. 


A Hoosier Romance. By James Whitcomb Riley. With 
eight full-page pictures in three printings and thirty 
illustrations in black and white from drawings by John 
Wolcott Adams. Ornamented cover, cover linings in tint. 
8vo. Publication Price, $1.00. Our Special Price, 25 cents. 

In this new and exquisite edition, uniform with ‘‘Good-Bye, Jim,”’ 
this Riley favorite assumes a quality and tone which it never before 
possessed. 


The Story of the Bronx. By Stephen Jenkins. From the 
Purchase Made by the Dutch from the Indians in 1639 
to the Present Day. With 120 illustrations and a map. 
8vo. Publication price, $3.50. Our Special Price, $1.15. 

This volume is devoied to the romantic history of the northern sec- 
tion of Greater New York from the days of Jonas Bronck, after whom 
the Bronx was named, through the centuries crowded with events that 
have issued into the present, 


The Hoosac Valley. Its Legends and Its History. By Grace 
Greylock Niles. With 110 illustrations and maps. 8vo. 
Gilt top. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 
$1.00. 

A mass of legendary material hitherto uncollected, and also profuse 
illustrations of Revolutionary heroes and historic fields, combine to make 
this volume valuable and attractive. not only to residents of Hoosac 
and Walloomsac country. but to all students of American history. 


The Jackdaw of Rheims. By Thomas Ingoldsby, with illus- 
trations in color by Charles Folkard. Bound in royal 
purple, stamped in gold. Size, 10%x13% inches. Publi- 
cation Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, $1.50. 

An exouisite edition of this famous Ingoldsby legend. The twelve 
large color plates with their clever studies in facial expression, to 
gether with the black-and-white drawings, should win many new friends 
for the pilfering Jackdaw and the Cardinal of Rheims. 


The Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank Preston Stearns. 
With 32 full-page illstrations. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 65 cents. 


A complete and comprehensive account and analysis of the greatest 
Italian painters—Michael Angelo, ‘Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and 


Correggio. It contains the only complete summary of Michael Angelo's 
work in print. 


Motor Ways in Lakeland. By George D. Abraham. 
24 illustrations and a map. 8vo. 
$2.50. Our Special Price, $1.00. 


An interesting account of motor trips through the beautiful Lake 
Region of England, with visits to many of the unfrequented as well as 
the popular places. 


With 
Publication Price, 


The Life and Letters of William Cobbett in England and 
America. By Lewis Melville. With 2 photogravures and 


30 other illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Our Special Price, 
$2.25. 


Illustrated and Fine 
Editions, Such as You 
Want in Your Library, 
at Prices Unusually Low 


@ These are regular editions with thejimprints of 
with reprints made on cheap paper. }@ They are 
books worth keeping. As they consist of the remain- 
the quantities are limited, and we suggest that you 
Store will repay you, as we always have a most in- 
display of all the books of the day 


The Wife of General Bonaparte. By Joseph Turquan. 
With photogravure frontispiece and 16 other illustrations. 
8vo. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special Price, $1.25. 

In drawing this unconventione! portrait of Mme. Bonaparte, M. 
Turavan has not allowed himself to be prejudiced; he does not give 
his own opinions; his anecdotes are taken from such standard authori- 
ties as Bourrieane, Th. Jung, Meneval, Constant and Masson. 


The Empress Josephine. By Joseph Turquan. With 17 
illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, $3.50. 
Our Special Price, $1.35. 

Takes us through the brilliant period of the Empire. 


An Unknown Son of Napoleon (Count Leon). By Hector 
Fleischmann. With photogravure frontispiece and 8 
illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, $3.00. 
Our Special Price, $1.25. 

This fascinating memoir throws a flood of new light upon a little- 


known episode in Napoleon’s life—his love affair with Eleanor Denuelle 
de la Plaigne. 


London Survivals. <A record of the old buildings and asso- 
ciations of the city. By P. H. Ditchfield. With 114 illus- 
trations by E. L. Wratten. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. 
Our Special Price, $1.50. 


An account of those places of historical interest which have not yet 
been eliminated by the rush Of progress. 


With 36 
Our Spe- 


A Chronicle of Friendships. By Luther Munday. 
illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. 
cial Price, 85 cents. 

Luther Munday has been everything from a London policeman to map- 
ager for Sir Herbert Tree. His noted friends have been equally numer- 
ous, including many European royalties, dramatists, actors, authors. 
composers, 


The Flower of Gloster. By E. Temple Thurston. With 6 
illustrations in color and many vignette illustrations in 
black and white. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our 
Special Price, 60 cents. 

The story of a man who tires of everything conventional and method 
ical, and wants to travel where there are no guides nor even a mip 
printed. His adventures in a barge teem with interest, 


The American Woman Abroad. By Blanche McManus. 
With 40 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.00. 
Our Special Price, 60 cents. 

What the American woman wants to know whether at home or 
abroad. Comments on the intimate and personal side of European life. 
A record of things seen, experienced and studied at close range by one 
who iives the life of the Puropean. 


The Duchesse de Chevreuse. A life of intrigue and adven- 
ture in the days of Louis XIII. By Louis Batiffol. With 
8 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.00. Our Spe- 
cial Price, 65 cents. 

In writing this life of the brilliant Marie de Bohan, Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, who was Cardinal Richelieu's famous opponent, the aut!wr 
has given a picturesque and lifelike atmosphere to his book by putting 
it in the form of a story rather than a chronicle of events. 


The Wedding Day in Literature and Art. Compiled by C. 
F. Carter. With 34 illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publi- 
cation Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 65 cents. 

A collection of the best descriptions of weddings from the works of 


the leading novelists and poets. Richly illustrated with reproductions 
of famous paintings of incidents of the nuptial day. 


The Life and Letters of Edward Young. 
Shelley. With 10 illustrations. 8vo. 
$4.00. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 
Though Edward Young's poem, ‘‘Night Thoughts,’’ is widely known, 
this volume .is the first to present an adequate account of his life. 
Until recently, the materials for Young’s life have been woefully 
meagre; now, however, a large collection of his letters has been dix- 
covered, and these, with numerous unpublished documents in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Bodleian, bave furnished ample data for a full- 
length portrait. 


The Farmer's Boy. By Clifton Johnson. With 89 illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Special Price. 45 cents. 


By Henry C. 
Publication Price, 
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well-known publishers, and should not be confounded 
the kinds of books you will want in your library, as 
ders of original editions bought from the publishers, 
send in your orders at once. (A visit to the Book 
viting display of books at special prices;’also a full 

in all branches of literature. 


The Country School. Py Clifton Johnson. With 85 illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 

,,, The iwo books above will particularly interest men and women who 
live in the country, as well as those who have moved from country to 
city and still love their country memories. Printed on a super-calendered 
paper which makes the illustrations stand out to great advantage. 


The Near East. Dalmatia, Greece and Constantinople. By 
Robert Hichens. 50 illustrations, with many reproduc- 
tions from carefully selected photographs supplementing 
the eighteen reproductions of Mr. Guérin’s drawings 
(twelve in color). The volume is one of notable distinction 
in every detail of making. Cover in gold and rich color. 
Royal 8vo. Publication Price, $6.00. Our Special Price, 
$1.75. 


The genius of these two Hichens and Guerin—master of words and 
master of color--found in the Balkan Peninsula of the first decade of 
the twentieth century, an ideal subject. 


The Life and Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Preston Stearns. Publication Price, $2.00. 
Price, 55 cents. 

An illuminating biography in which, for the first time, a matured 
critical estimate is made of Hawthorne’s genius. Many errors in pre- 
vious works, such, for example, as Hawthorne's supposed connection 
with the duel between Carey and Graves, are here corrected. 


By Frank 
Our Special 


The English People. A Study of Its Political Psychology. 
By Emile Boutmy, Member de L’Institut. Translated by 
Elsie English. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our Spe- 
cial Price, 60 cents. 


The book is written with the author's habitual distinction of style 
and outlook, deals with subjects of daily and vital interest, and will 
not fail to sustain to the full his already brilliant reputation. 


The Life of Henry Labouchere. By Algar Labouchere 
Thorold. 8vo. Publication Price, $4.50. Our Special 
Price, $1.20. 

A book that should be widely popular, partly from its amusing stories, 
partly from the picture it gives of a man who was as much admired 
and liked by one-half of the world as he was disliked by the ofver, and 
partly from the real additions that it makes to our knowledge of po- 
litical history of the last thirty-five years, 


Ruskin and His Circle. By Ada Earland. With 20 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Publication Price, $1.75. Our Special Price, 
60 cents. 


The life-story of Ruskin told impartially and with special regard to 
the influence of environment on the development of his genius. Ruskin 
students will find much here to explain the strange limitations and 
contradictions noticeable in bis works. The ‘‘circle’’ includes Turner, 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, Kate Greenaway. 
Coventry Patmore, Carlyle, Dr. John Brown, Charles Eliot Norton and 
Mary Russell Mitford. 


The Master Musicians. Edited by F. J. Crowest. Each vol- 
ume contains several portraits, facsimiles of music and 
other illustrations in photogravure, half-tone and line. 
Gilt top. Per volume, Publication Price, $1.25. Our 
Special Price, 45 cents. 


Joseph Haydn. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Gives a c.ear picture of Haydn, and tells the story of his career 
simply end directly. 


Franz Schubert. By Edmonstoune Duncan. 
A full and complete life-work of this famous composer. 
Peter Llytch Tschaikowsky. By:Edwin Evans. 


Embraces the life, study and works of the great musician. 


Johannes Brahms. By J. Lawrence Erb. 
A coniplete and up-to-date biography of this master artist. 
“The series forms a very convenient and readable epitome of musica] 
biography.’’—The Daily Chronicle, 
“The Master Musician series possesses a distinct value and interest.’’ 
—The Daily Telegraph. 


Thomas Harrison, Regicide and Major-General. 
Simpkinson. Gilt top. 
Special Price, 20 cents. 

Harrison was the representative of the ‘‘Fifth Monarchy"’ men whose 
ideal it was—splendid though futile—to establish a theocracy. An inter- 
e ting page of history. 


By C. H. 
Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
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Napoleon at Bay, 1814. By F. Loraine Petre. With maps 
and plans. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, $2.50. Our 
Special Price, 90 cents. 

Shows Napoleon after the disastrous campaign in Germany left to 
Stand at bay in defense of a sovereignty ueced by the natural limits 
of the Rhine. the Alps and Pyrenees. His two months’ war with the 
— of Bohemia and Silesia in Champagne is described in this 
volume. 


Panama and the Canal. By Willis J. Abbot. With 144 
illustrations. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 
45 cents. 

The author tells how the Canal looked while it was building. and 


how the Canal builders lived, played and worked. A pleasantly written, 
easily read book on Panama. 


James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. 8vo. 
Price, $1.40. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 
The author says that, after having refused the publishers’ uest 
for a biography of Watt, he was ‘‘compelled to write again, telling 
them that the idea haunted me, and if they still desired me, I would do 
so with all my heart, I now know about the steam-engine, and have also 
had revealed to me one of the finest characters that ever graced the 
earth.”’ 


Publication 


Beaumont, the Dramatist. By Prof. Charles Mills Gayley. 
A portrait, with some account of his circle, Elizabethan 
and Jacobean, and of his association with John Fletcher. 
With 16 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.00. 
Our Special Price, 40 cents. 

An attempt to present the poetic and compelling personality of 
Francis Beaumont not only as conjoined with the personality of Fletcher 
and distinguished from it, but as seen against a background of historic 
anecdotes and family connections and as tinged by tue atmosp.ere of 
contemporary life, of social, literary and theatrical environment. 


d’Eon de Beaumont: His Life and Times. By Octave Hom- 
berg and Fernan Jousselin. Compiled chiefly from un- 
published papers and letters, and now translated into 
English by Alfred Rieu. With 7 full-page illustrations. 
Large 8vo. Gilt Top. Publication Price, $3.00. Our 
Special Price, 50 cents. 


These private documents, in «ddition to the State papers in the 
archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


France from Within. By Claire de Pratz. Illustrated 
8vo. Publication price, $3.00. Our Special Price, $1.25. 
A study ef French fumily and social life, and of the French point of 
view on such subjects as morals, marriage, divorce, child education, 
the jeune fille, the bachelor woman, and tie wife in business. 


Vie de Boheme: A Patch of Romantic Paris. By Arlo Wil- 
liams. With 17 illustrations. Publication Price, $3.50. 
Our Special Price, 85 cents. 


The Penetration of Arabia. A record of development of 
Western knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula. 
Py David George Hogarth. With 52 illustrations. Pub- 
lication Price, $1.45. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 


With the Turks in Thrace. By Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 
With 36 illustrations and a map. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, 60 cents. 


The story of the retreat of the Turk from the map of Europe told 
by the brilliant wur correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph. 

“The Turks,’’ he says, “embarked on a yast game of make-believe 
in order to throw dust in the eyes of Europe.’’ Then follows the tragic 
necount of the series of false steps which produced a downfall equaled 
in modein times enly by Napoleon’s in Russia. 


Pages from the Book of Paris. By Claude C. Washburne. 
Illustrated from photographs and from drawings by the 
author. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.00. Our Special 
Price, 90 cents. 

The author has reproduced the personality of Paris and her mercurial 


inhabitants in more charming fashion than is usual in books of this 
kind. 


Lands of Summer. By T. R. Sullivan. Illustrated from 
photographs. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special 
Price, 50 cents. 

Sketches of a journey in Italy, Sicily and Greece. 
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FINE CORRESPONDENCE PAPERS 
At the Old Low Prices 


In the recent increase in cost of so many raw materials, few 
things have risen in price so startlingly as has paper. Some kinds 
are hard to obtain at any price, and for others we must pay 
considerably more than we did a few months ago. 


But people who are now buying fresh supplies of stationery for 
summer use need not feel this increase as long as our good stocks 
of the two favorite kinds, “Versailles” and “Royal Irish Linen,” 
can be drawn on. For we have plenty of these papers still at 
their old low prices, and recommend immediate orders while these 
prices last. 

“VERSAILLES.” ‘Ribbed fabric finish, in three sizes: letter, women’s note, and note; 
and in six colors: white, gray, blue, buff, pink, and violet. 
Paper, 50c per pound. 
Envelopes, 50c per hundred. 
“ROYAL IRISH LINEN.” Linen finish, in two sizes: letter and note; and in four 
colors: white, pink, gray, and blue. 
Paper, 75c per pound. 
Envelopes, 75c per hundred. 


Women Who Enjoy Dainty Preparations 
for Boudoir Use 


can do no better than select their powders and toilet waters from 
among the “Queen Mary” products of the Wanamaker laboratory — 
the last word in purity combined with pleasantness at low prices. 

“Queen Mary” aromatic bath powders. Violet, verveine and cologne odors, 50c and 
$1 a bottle. “Queen Mary” perfumed bath crystals. Violet, rose and verveine odors, 


50c and $1. They soften the water, impart a delightful fragrance, invigorating and 
refreshing, and add pleasure to the bath. 


After the bath many use “Queen Mary” superior talcum powder. One-pound 
packages, 35c; also in 25c and 15c sizes. All the favorite odors. 
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BOOKS YOU wilt READ 
IF YOU OPEN THEM 


* > Starx * * 
** yofthe* , , 


+ « * North x 


Author of “Children of Banishment" 
* 12° Color Frontis. $1.35 net 


Imagine the members of a New York Moving- 
to secure 
has located them far north in the 
Imagine the surprise of the leading 
lost in the woods, when he sud- 
denly comes upon a beautiful girl, the daughter of 
ne the sur- 


Picture company, 
proper setting. 
Canadian wilds! 
man, hopelessly 


whose director, 


2 Hudson Bay Post Factor! And ima 


prising new world opened to the girl, who never had 
heard of the “movies.” 


The story is full of thrilling situations, but pic 
tured with rare genuineness, by an author who knows 


as readers of “Children of Banish 
will attest. 


his northland, 
ment” 


The Author of 





“Fight? 


LITT 
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The Bars of Iron 


By E. M. DELL 
12° Color Frontis. $1.50 net 


** The Way of an Eagle 
‘* The Rocks of Vaipré,”’ etc. 


I'll fight you with pleasure, but I shall prob- 
ably kill you if I do. 


opens—this most absorbing of E. M. Dell’s successful nov- 
els, and the reader's interest is held in breathless anticipa- 
tion to the very last of its 560 pages. 
in twenty days of publication amounted to 65,000 copies. 


Do you want to be killed?” So it 


First printings with- 


“There is plenty of material for a powerful story, and 
the author makes the most of it.".—Boston Globe. 


“Young authors who want big circulations can learn from Miss Dell's good fortune 
that it is not knowing a publisher or going in for freak advertising that gets great sales, 
but writing—well, ‘The Bars of Iron.’”—London Post. 


The Hermit Doctor of Gaya 


“4 Fine Indian Novel’? 


By |. A. R. WYLIE 
Author of ‘‘ The Native Born,’’ ‘‘ The Rajah’s People,”’ etc. 


12° 


“TI. A. R. Wylie has written a fine dra- 
matic story in The Hermit Doctor. It 
is long, but it is also very full, and it 
never loses its grip on the reader. It is 
the love-story of Tristram, a doctor in 
the Indian Medical Service, and Sigrid 
Fersen, a dancer who, with her career 
ended, has gone abroad in search of a 
husband, and at the same time a closely 
woven tapestry of all the threads that 
make up life in India. 


If one thinks at times that these 
threads are a little tangled, that is only 
to be amazed later on at the skill with 
which the author untangles them.”— 
Daily Mail, London. 


560 Pages Color Frontispiece $1.35 net 


“I. A. R. Wylie has achieved several 
successes with her Indian novels, and 
the. latest one is about the best. The 
author has a talent for picturesque and 
strongly dramatic passages, but above 
everything else is a magnificent story- 
teller. There is no leaving the book when 
once begun. The author seems equally 
happy in dealing with English, natives 
and Eurasians, and contrives to suggest 
how potent the East is for: developing 
the best and the worst in European char- 
acter. Primarily, however, this tale of 
‘Tristram Sahib,’ the hermit doctor, is a 
romance, and it is a romance of remark- 
able merit, combining many of the at- 
tractions of the pure novel of adventure 
with those of a shrewd and often amus- 
ing social study.”—The Standard, Lon- 

on. 
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His Art,” “John La Farge,” “Far-East- 
ern Painting—China, Japan, Color-Prints 
of Japan.” 


Four Dimensional Vistas. 
Bragdon. Alfred A. Knapf. 


An interesting contribution to a fas- 
cinating chapter in philosophy. While 
somewhat affected by the Relationists, 
the author’s chief reliance is on the fac- 
tors of Higher Space and Time Curva- 
ture. These he finds to have moral and 
spiritual values. It is a book only for 
those who have some knowledge of the 
history of philosophy and the progress of 
science. The author thinks that even- 
tually the discussion will lead to a higher 
knowledge and a better understanding of 
personal individuality as showing that 
the universe is not wholly mechanical and 


By Claude 


| man merely a physical evolutionary prod- 


uct. It is a book for thoughtful per- 
sons which wi!] at least give them food 


| for reflection. 


Fundamentals of Military Service. By 
Captain Lincoln C. Andrews. Prepared 
under the supervision of Major General 
Leonard Wood. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

During the summer of 1915 the need 
was felt of a book presenting in an in- 
teresting, stimulating and thorough man- 
ner the spirit and principles of the “mil- 
itary game.” Major General Wood asked 
Lincoln C. Andrews of the Cavalry to 
write such a book. The result is Funda- 
mentals of Military Service, a volume 
which we sincerely believe will take its 
place with the greatest books upon mili- 
tary matters. Its true object is to form 
out of the raw material the stuff that 
will make capable soldiers for the time 
It is understood by the publish- 
ers that this will be the official text-book 
for all arms at the training camps of the 


| Eastern Army Division. 


Upon reading it you will feel that the 
book appeals to several great groups of 
men: the regular army officers and pri- 
vates who wish added insight into the 
great part that every single one of them 
is to play; the militia men who need such 
a volume to help and make more vital 
the few weeks of annual training they 
experience; the business men who have 
enrolled, as every able bodied civilian 
should enroll, in one of the summer 
camps; and the general public, the old 


| and the young, who will find the pages 


full of life, crammed with information, 
an revealing of the spirit and team play 
of army work. 

The second chapter, entitled “Psychol- 
ogy of the Service,” but essentially given 
up to the requirements of “Leadership,” 
is alone worth many times the price of 
the book. We believe it the most poig- 
nant-thing of its kind that has ever been 
written in America: solid, human and 
everlastingly to the point. 





The tone of the volume is epitomized ‘ 


in the dignity and power of the dedica- 
tion: “To the memory of our first Presi- 
dent, whose profound statesmanship de- 
manded for the future of this democracy 
that her citizens be organized and train- 
ed in arms, this book, designed to aid in 
that consummation, is reverently dedi- 
cated.” 

It is to be hoped that regiment officers, 
squad leaders, military superintendents 
at schools and colleges, and all others 
who are responsible for military training 
use this manual as a text for their men. 


Handbook of Athletic Games. By Jes- 
sie H. Bancroft and W. D. Pulvermacher. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

A manual of baseball, football, basket- 
ball, field hockey, golf, ice hockey, hand- 
ball, la crosse, lawn tennis, polo, soccer 
football, squash tennis, track work, row- 
ing and jumping. Very complete, very 
convenient and reliable in its rules. 


Heel of War, The. By George B. Mc- 
Clellan. G. W. Dillingham Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

The son of General McClellan of the 
Civil War now writes a book about the 
War in Europe. He has spent the past 
six months traveling over the Continent 
and observing the devastating results of 


the present mighty conflict. Mr. Mc- | 


Clellan knows Europe well as it was in 
the time of peace; he can therefore pre- 
sent a contrast at once very striking and 
very real. 


In Pastures Green. By Peter Mc- 
Arthur. E. P, Dutton & Co. $1.75. 


This is a book that makes farming 
human. It consists of short, delightfully 
written essays about various phases of 
life on a farm. It is arranged in cal- 
endar form and reveals a number of very 
wonderful things about Nature that the 
dweller in cities knows nothing of. It 
will appeal to a wide number of readers 
—making, as it does, a kind of prose 
Shepheardes Calander, up-to-date. 


Letter of Father Damien, The. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Hyde concerning the latter’s 
strictures on Father Damien is one of 
the most extraordinary pieces of literary 
objugation in existence and seems like- 
ly long to remain so. Written in extreme 
heat and published when and where the 
consequences might have been serious 
to the author, Stevenson later regretted 
some of its phraseology. As all con- 
cerned are now dead it is published in 
a booklet with a note by Mr. Stevenson 
not only as an extraordinary piece of 
literature, but because at bottom it was 
a profound message to humanity. 


Living the Radiant Life. By George 
Wharton James. Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 
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zy RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


“In all of Mr. Da- 
vis’s correspondence 
through many years 
from regions of war 
and other disturbances 
he has done nothing 
more effective than this, 
nothing that can more 
quickly arrest and more 
munities.".—New York | surely hold the read- 
Pines er’s attention.”—New 
York Times. 


“A series of vivid pic- 
tures that convey to the 
reader, clearly and bril- 
liantly, not only the 
outward aspects of the 
regions which the au- 
thor visited, but also 
the animating spirits of 
individuals and com- 


WITH THE FRENCH 


IN FRANCE AND SALONIKA 


This is the record of Mr. Davis’s second trip to the front. He revised the 
final proofs just before his death. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
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happiness scatterers. 
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to “make the most of happiness and the 
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Mrs. Comber and the Dog 


A Story in Two Parts 


By Hugh Walpole 
Author of “ Fortitude,” “ The Dark Forest” 


I 


RS. COMBER had no idea where it came 

from. She had been sitting high on the 

green, sloping cliff at Rafiel, a fishing vil- 
lage on the south coast of Cornwall, looking at the 
sea, and suddenly it came up to her. “Came” is 
perhaps an inaccurate word—“rolled” or “tumbled” 
would describe more nearly its motion, although 
even then one conveys no sense of its sudden, abrupt 
halt, a check so sharp that it seemed as though the 
dog must, by the force of it, be tumbled backwards. 

It had come so suddenly from nowhere that Mrs. 
Comber, of course, expected that, in a moment, 
some one (its master or mistress) would turn the 
corner and summon it down the hill. But the min- 
utes passed and no one came, and the sun continued 
to blaze out of burning blue into burning blue, and 
little Rafiel lay on its back down in the valley be- 
hind the hill and simmered, and the dog sat there 
motionless, frozen into amazement at the vision of 
Mrs. Comber. 

Mrs. Comber knew very little about dogs, but she 
knew enough to be sure that there was no other 
dog in the world quite like this one. He might have 
been, were he smaller, a Yorkshire terrier, or, were 
he very, very much larger, a sheep-dog. He had, too, 
a dash of Skye. He was small but remarkably 
square, so square that he bore a distinct resemb- 
lance to any popular conception of a sea-captain. 
Hair that was turned up at the ends of it into 
little curls by the wind fell all about him—over 
his eyes, spreading into an American sharp-pointed 
beard under his chin, making his legs like the legs 
of an Eskimo, waving in frantic agitation all round 
his stump of a tail. His nose, like a wet black button, 
and his mouth, with an under-lip that went back in 
rather a melancholy curve, were his most certain 
features, but his eyes, when his hair allowed you to 
see them, were a beautiful melting brown. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about him was 
that the second half of his body was quite different 


from the first half, being broader and thicker, so 
that he seemed to have been the complete result of 
two divided dogs—and these two had been rather 
badly glued together. 

He looked at Mrs. Comber and then he laughed. 
He gave two short, sharp barks and wagged his 
stump of a tail. 

Mrs. Comber was large and highly colored. Her 
face was stout and good-natured; her eyes appealed 
to you as though they said, “I know that I’m silly 
and stupid and scatter-brained, but do try to find 
something to like in me.” 

She liked to wear purple or bright green or red; 
she always looked untidy and a little dusty; she was 
always in a breathless hurry, hastening to do some- 
thing that she had forgotten, and so forgetting 
something that she ought already to have done. She 
loved to be liked, and therefore seized at any sign 
of good-will, but she always made advances too 
quickly, was flung back, and with tears determined 
that she’d never make advances to any one again, 
and then made them again immediately. Her hus- 
band was stupid, conventional, self-opinionated and 
an entirely self-satisfied man, who took his wife for 
granted and thought she was lucky to be allowed to 
serve his wants. He was a master at Moffatt’s, a 
school not far from Rafiel, and there he had been 
during twenty years of his life, and would be in all 
probability for twenty years more. He liked food 
and golf and bridge and arguments and putting 
people in their places. He despised his wife in her 
sentimental moments and disliked her in her care- 
less ones, but on the whole he found her useful. 

Mrs. Comber had felt lonely and just a little de- 
pressed. Certainly this fine weather was very won- 
derful, and it was a great deal better—oh, yes! a 
great deal better—than that miserable wet time that 
they had had during their first days in Rafiel, but 
it did mean that her husband disappeared every 
morning with his golf-clubs and was no more seen 
until the evening, when he was too tired to talk. 
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No one, up at the pension where they were staying, 
appealed to her excert a girl, Miss Salter, who was 
at the present moment occupied with a young man 
who was expected very shortly to propose. So, in 
spite of her protestations, Mrs. Comber was lonely. 
Up at the villa she said, “I can’t tell you how de- 
lightful it is just pottering about by myself all about 
the little place. One gets to know the villagers so 
well. They are always so glad to see one, so friendly, 
it’s quite like home. I've never enjoyed myself so 
much.” 

But the honest truth was that Mrs. Comber longed 
for company. As the wife of a schoolmaster she 
had during the greater part of the year more than 
enough of her fellow-creatures. One might have 
supposed that solitude would be pleasant for a little 
time. So in theory it was. During the heat and 
battle of term-time, to be alone seemed the most 
fortunate of destinies. But now in practice—now! 
Mrs. Comber looked at the blue sea and the green 
cliffs and longed for conversation, affection, the 
positive proof that there was some one in the world 
—scoundrel or vagabond, it did not matter—who was 
ct that moment desiring her company. 

Well, the dog desired it. Of that there could be 
no possible doubt. His brown eyes, through the 
tangled hair, gazed at Mrs. Comber with the utmost 
devotion. Then, his whole body quivering, his lip 
drew back and he grinned, the most pathetic, ur- 
gent, wheedling grin. 

Down upon the black rocks far below, the gulls, 
like flakes of snow, hovered and wheeld, rose and 
fell. The sea broke into crisp patterns along the 
shore; its lazy murmur mingled with the hum of 
bees, behind her, amongst the honeysuckle. Round 
the point the Rafiel fishing-boats with their orange 
sails stole as though bent on some secret, nefarious 
business. 

Mrs. Comber, who was emotional and completely 
at the mercy of fine weather and a colored world, felt 


that her heart was full. She drew the dog towards 
her. 


II 

Seven o’clock struck suddenly down in the valley 
and Mrs. Comber ceased her conversation with the 
dog and pulled herself together. She would be late, 
very late, for dinner. Meanwhile she had told the 
dog everything. She had explained to him that 
apparently hopeless paradox that although one was 
longing for peace and quiet, yet nevertheless one 
hated solitude. She explained to him all the disad- 
vantages of having to do with schools most of one’s 
life, and «t the same time gave him to understand 
that she was not complaining, and that many poor 
people had much worse times, and that most of her 
troubles came from the difficulties of her own tem- 
perament, from her impetuosity and clumsiness and 
bad memory for detail. 

The dog understood every word of it. He had 
a way of sitting with one of his back legs stretched 
out in a right line from his body, so that he seemed 
more certainly than ever to be compounded of two 
different dogs. His brown eyes gazed sadly out to 
sea, but every now and again he bent forward and 
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had finished her impetuous disclosures, of shame 
licked her hand. She had now no sense, when she 
because she had been too garrulous, too intimate, too 
confiding. The dog could have listened to a great 
deal more. 

He followed closely at her side as she walked 
down the hill. She had still, at the back of her brain, 
a confused sense that his master would suddenly 
appear round the corner. She would be very sorry 
when he was taken away from her. 

He ran on in front of her, ran back, jumped 
up on her, showed himself in every way delighted 
at the afternoon’s events. When he ran, he ran 
like a rabbit, with his stump of a tail in the air, 
his head down, his ears flapping, and his legs scat- 
tering. 

The evening scents sto'e out upon the air. The 
little square harbor was starred and crossed with 
reflected lights—blue and brown and gray. The 
crooked streets flung voices from one corner to 
another, and one evening star came out. Mrs. 
Comber climbed the opposite hill up to Sea View 
Villa, and still the dog was with her. 

At one of the little cottages at the bottom of the 
hill she stopped for a moment to speak to Mr. Tre- 
gatta, known in the village by the title of “Cap- 
tain.” Captain Tregatta, although he was sixty- 
two, looked not a day more than forty. He was 
short and square, with the compact, buttoned look 
that years in the Navy give a man. He had re- 
tired now and received a small pension weekly. He 
lived for two things—his son and music—and he 
had talked a good deal to Mrs, Comber about both 
of these things. His son was in a hosier’s in Bris- 
tol, and he had not, during the last five years, found 
time to come and pay his father a visit, and had 
quite plainly expressed his wish that his father 
should not come and visit him. So his father had 
waited, and now, as Mrs. Comber knew, the son 
was at last coming home. 

“Tomorrer,” said the captain as he gave Mrs. 
Comber good-evening, “tomorrer the lad’s comin’, 
bless ’is ’eart. ‘Inconvenient, dad, though it is,’ ’e 
writes to me, ‘I wouldn’t dissapint ’ee’—no, nor ’e 
wouldn't, bless ’ee.” 

“I’m sure I’m very glad,” said Mrs. Comber a 
little doubtfully, wondering whether the reality of 
this reluctant son from a Bristol hosier’s would be 
quite so glorious as the anticipation. She liked the 
little captain better than any one in Rafiel. He 
had a mild blue eye, a most sentimental heart, and 
he was lonely. 

“That’s a nice little dawg,” eyeing Mrs. Comber’s 
shaggy admirer, who was sitting now with his leg 
out and his lip in. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Comber, eagerly. 
who it belongs to. It just came along and attached 
itself to me. Dogs are so confiding, aren’t they? 
And, really, it’s a nice little creature. Yes—well, 
if you hear of any one who’s lost one, Captain Tre- 
gatta. Good-night.” 

She climbed the hill and did hope, as she went, 
that the son would not turn out too dreadfully dis- 
appointing—five years in a hosier’s shop could make 
such a difference. 
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It was then, as the hideous front of Sea View 
Villa shone horribly in front of her, that she first 
seriously confronted the question of the dog. He, 
she could plainly perceive, had no question at all 
as to the things that she would do with him, and 
his confidence alone would have made it difficult for 
her to dismiss him. But she knew, assuredly, with- 
out any question of his attitude to her, that she 
could not leave him. It might be only for tonight. 
Probably in the morning some one would come and 
claim him. But tonight she must keep him. 

Then, as she drew nearer Sea View Villa, she 
knew that she would need all her courage. Had 
she been of the type that perpetually accuses Fate 
she would have taken this moment as only another 
instance of the way that she was forever driven 
into the ludicrous. Other human beings passed 
through life gathering what they desired, achieving 
their aims, always, to the end, preserving their 
dignity. But she—— 

Years ago, when she had first married Freddie 
Comber, she had told herself that, whatever hap- 
pened, for his sake as well as her own, she must 
henceforth never be absurd. 

And since then, beyond her agency, without any 
action on her part, she was driven again and again 
into ridiculous situations. She was always being 
driven into them. Things that others could achieve 
without danger were, for her, beset with difficulties. 

Well, for herself, she might perhaps endure it, 
but Freddie did hate it so. He hated it, and he 
showed her that he hated it. 

Now, once again, when an ordinary person could 
arrive with perfect security at a pension with a 
strange dog, Mrs. Comber knew that, for herself, it 
would be a position of danger and insecurity. Fred- 
die, of his own discerning, liked dogs—he would hate 
this one. The others, with the exception of Miss 
Salter, would see in it “another of Mrs. Comber’s 
funny ways.” Mrs. Pentaglos, the head of Sea View 
Villa, would be kind and polite, but she would dis- 
approve. 

For an instant Mrs. Comber hesitated. Then, 
remembering that long exchange of intimacies on the 
cliff, she marched boldly forward. 


Ill 

She had hoped that, on this one occasion, For- 
tune would favor her, would permit her to creep 
round at the back with the dog and put him in the 
out-house, then gradually, at her own time, she 
might explain to them his presence. But no. How 
like Fortune’s treatment of her! There, to her hor- 
ror, she saw them all, taking their last glimpse at a 
magnificent sunset, sitting in the little garden. 

She could not escape them. Freddie, just re- 
turned from golf, was standing, in radiant glow 
from the sunset, enormous, important, in the full- 
est of knickerbockers. 

She heard him say, “You can take my opinion for 
what it is worth, Mrs. Cronnel. I don’t pretend to 
be one of these brainy fellows.” She’d heard him 
say that so often before. Mrs. Cronnel, always fat 
and yellow, but now under the sunset positively 
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golden, was filling a large easy-chair and was look- 
ing up into Freddie Comber’s face with rapt atten- 
tion. Miss Bride and Miss Salter, two young ladies 
who were rivals for the hand of Mr. Salmon, the 
only bachelor resident at Sea View, were saying 
bitter things to one another in a sprightly and 
amiable manner. 

All these people turned at the sound of Mrs. 
Comber’s feet upon the gravel and saw her flushed, 
untidy, agitated, with a strange dog at her side. 
Mrs. Cronnel, who, for obvious reasons, hated Mrs. 
Comber, cried, with a shrill scream, “Oh, a dog!” 

Otherwise there was silence. 

Mrs. Comber, laughing nervously, came forward. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you’d all be here; that is, I 
might have guessed that you’d all be looking at the 
sunset—so natural—but here you all are. Yes, I’ve 
found a dog, such a dear little thing, and it would 
come all the way with me, although I did try to send 
it back. I did really. But you know what dogs are, 
Mrs. Cronnel.” (Mrs. Cronnel, who detested dogs, 
obviously, from her expression, declined to have any 
knowledge of them whatever.) “I hadn’t the heart, 
I hadn’t, really. Isn’t he jolly? A Yorkshire, I 
think, only he’s rather large. He’s so hairy I think 
I shall call him Rags ig 

Mrs. Comber paused. 

Mrs. Cronnel said, with a cruel little smile, 
“Rather a commonplace name for a dog, Mrs. 
Comber.” 

Mrs. Comber laughed nervously. “Oh, do you think 
so? Perhaps it is.” 

Then there was a long pause. The dog looked 
at them all and understood at once that he was not 
likely to be very popular there. But he had, in all 
probability, been received doubtfully before on other 
occasions. He was brave; he smiled at them all, 
wagged his tail, went into the middle of them, pre- 
tended to see an enemy, growled, rolled on his back, 
finally sat up, and, with one ear back, lifted his 
blackberry nose towards Mr. Comber with the most 
amiable of interrogations. 

Freddie Comber looked at him, then across at 
his wife. “What a cur!” he snapped, and vanished. 

Mrs. Comber slowly colored, and a little smile, 
intended for bravery, but too struggling and fugi- 
tive for success, came and passed. 

They all saw it, and even in Mrs. Cronnel’s dry 
heart there was sympathy. Miss Salter fell on her 
knees before the dog 

“You darling! You really are! Oh, Mrs. Comber, 
how splendid of you to find him! I know Mrs. Pen- 
taglos won’t mind. He can be kept in the stable. 
And he looks as good as gold. I know he’s ador- 
able.” 

To all the women, as they stood there with the 
dusk coming up about them, there came the thought 
that men were beasts, that women must band to- 
gether, that no woman in the world could ever be 
so cruel as Mr. Comber had been. For the mo- 
ment they came together—Miss Bride and Miss 
Salter, Mrs. Comber and Mrs. Cronnel. 


“I knew you’d all love him,” said Mrs. Comber, in 
an ecstasy. 


(To be Concluded in the July Issue) 
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Gustav Mahler 


(Written after hearing the Mahler Symphony) 


By Elizabeth Clendenning Ring 


AUNTINGLY sweet, flute-clear as elfin bell, 
H Through Pluto’s realm the wail of Orpheus swept, 
Until each brooding shade, who weeping vigil kept, 
On hooded height, or Charon’s gloomy dell, 
With eyes aflame and tangled locks flung wide, 
Leaped mad with joy, or faint with fierce desire, 
To meet the radiant youth, whose magic lyre 


Shrilled love’s ecstatic cry for her who died. 


Thou, too, O Master, flung before thy time, 

To that dim land where spirits wait, 

The just pronouncement of their earth-won fate, 
Ere all thy broken notes grew chords sublime,— 
Shall mount creative heights undreamed on earth, 

And pour upon those whisp’ring shades unseen, 

The liquid splendor of thy wondrous dream, 
Shall flood that lonely land with songs of flame, 

Whose paeons roll, as laughing rivers wide, 

In lilting joy, across that vast Divide, 


While Fame, with blazing torch, enrolls thy name. 











The Soldier of Fortune Spirit 
and Rex Beach 


By Montrose i Moses 


HE more we read American magazines and the average 
American novel, the more are we convinced that a suit- 
able motto for the type of literature we are creating is, 

“Can the inspiration stuff. Writing’s a job.” Much of the 
creative work that is done relies entirely upon the objective 
accuracy of the author, and what we lack in style and in acute 
analysis, is balanced by what we gain in a youthful, vigorous 
and vivid reliance on external observation. The American 
story-teller is a Soldier of Fortune, and knows how to narrate 
a good story. Usually he draws, not upon his imagination, but 
He pays little attention to the ar- 


upon actual experience. 









































Rex Beach at Work 


rangement of his material, dealing with it as it occurs to him. 
The American writer goes out for life, just as the hunter goes 
out for big game, and he describes the happenings as vividly, 
as enthusiastically, as an ‘English general would recount an 
expedition in India or in South Africa. It was the Soldier 
of Fortune spirit which prompted much of the writing of the 
late Richard Harding Davis; he coupled with an innate knack 
for story-telling, a picturesque remembrance of extensive travel. 

So it is that Mr. Rex Beach may be regarded as our most 
distinctive Soldier of Fortune writer at the present time. Un- 
like Mr. Jack London—and the comparison is not far-fetched, 
inasmuch as these two writers have covered the same territory 
—Mr. Beach has no social propaganda to exploit. He has no 
interest in probing too far beneath the skins of his characters. 
He shows a ready response to his surroundings, but only inso- 
far as they help to color his situations. Jack London is more 
the poet than Mr. Beach. He is more subtle, and yet there is 
in both of these writers the same dramatic external quality 
which would suggest that any of their books could be easily 
converted into drama for the moving-picture screen. Mr. Beach 
has made use of the same stage set as that so beautifully de- 
picted in Mr. London’s The Call of the Wild, but we doubt 
whether Mr. Beach possesses that mystic quality which would 
give us the spirit of a country as Mr, London can give it. I 
should not place his stories on the same level with those of 
Jack London, nor yet with those of James B. Connelly, who 
has made the Gloucester fisherman so well known to us all. 





Yet I would class him in the same category with them as a 
writer Soldier of Fortune. 

We remember, some years ago, that Mr. Beach was sent 
to Reno to report a prize fight for one of our leading news- 
papers. He did it vigorously, as the highest type of reporter 
would write it; but, over and above Mr. Beach’s description of 
that fight, we recollect Jack London’s very remarkable story, 
The Game, wherein whatever human element there could be in 
a prize fight was made uppermost and paramount. 

Mr. Beach has been writing for ten years. In the words 
of George Ade, he “dropped into literature” casually and in 
a most surprising manner; for, after Mr. Beach had completed 
his education in Florida, where he had been taken by his family 
from Michigan when seven years old, he went to Chicago, and 
in his grip he carried a volume of Blackstone,—intent on study- 
ing the law. But, to use his own words, after reading Black- 
stone for a while, “I did not like the plot. There wasn’t any 
action. How he ever got into the ‘six best sellers’ I do not 
know.” This period of his career may be summed up by say- 
ing that he pottered about in the law for some time, and then, 
either the wanderlust surged in his blood, or else, as an outlet 
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of escape from the law, Mr. Beach turned his face northward 
as a gold-seeker. From now on we may say that unconsciously 
he began to store up that material which, in later life, was to 
serve him in such good need. 

We can imagine what the life of a Soldier of Fortune, 
staking claims, is,—mining, prospecting, stampeding, working 
for wages, developing all of the husky qualities that character- 
ize the men of the Frozen North and, with acute observation, 





The Home of Rex Beach 
At Lake Hopatcong. N. J. 


measuring the types of men who helped to swell the population 
of Alaska. He evidently did not develop within himself that 


alertness which would protect him from being imposed upon 


by his confréres. For he told me, with a twinkle of remem- 
brance in his eye, that at this time, whenever there was any- 
thing heavy and disagreeable to carry, they—from the most 
important foreman to the lowest Indian—used to turn over 
the job to him with a cry of “Beach! Beach!” 

In accord with the true spirit of the Soldier of Fortune, 
the fortune part eluded Mr. Beach at every turn of the road. 
He mined all sorts of things. He promoted equally as many. 
His grit determined him not to give up, even in the face of 
failure. He must have had, according to his own account, a 
most persistent tongue; for no sooner would he put down one 
enterprise, but he would talk someone into another. And then, 
to quote his own words, “For two years, I followed the game, 
stampeding from Cook’s Inlet to the Arctic, a litt'e matter of 
three or four thousand miles—mining, prospecting, speculating.” 
After which, like the veritable Soldier of Fortune, who is al- 





The Beach Motor Boat 
On Lake Hopatcong 
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ways turning up unexpectedly, he found himself back in 
Chicago, rich in experience but poor in pocket. 

Thus far, the question of writing had never entered his 
brain, although he had been the center of many interesting 
stories himself, and had, in all probability, heard many start- 
ling tales, told him around the camp fires and in crude huts of 
a long night. He was not one given to idleness. So he turned 
traveling salesman. “Not knowing anything about fire brick,” 
he once wrote, “I, of course, engaged in the brick industry. 
About the time I could tell a brick from a nosegay of pink 
nasturtiums, I took an interest in a contracting business.” 

Then the miracle happened. One day he met a friend who 
had just received ten dollars in payment for a short story 
which had taken him scarcely any time to do. “It’s easy 
money,” he was told, and Mr. Beach, being of a speculative turn 
of mind, decided to stake his claim in literature. And he did 
so without any formalities whatsoever. He wrote two stories, 
or shall we say, he put two stories down on paper as he would 
have told them around a camp fire or in his Arctic hut, and 
with these precious gold nuggets he proceeded to New York. 

Doubtless Mr. Beach never thought that he would advance 
beyond the literary standard set by a trade journal. But it so 
happened that when he reached the city, he was told that S. 
S. McClure was looking for short stories. He mailed the 
manuscripts without any idea of ever seeing them again. 
Then one morning came a letter from Mr. McClure, saying 
that he would take both of them, and enclosing a check which, 
to the wonder of Mr. Beach, conveyed the fabulous informa- 
tion that he was being paid fifty dollars apiece for his first 
attempts. “Surely,” the Soldier of Fortune Brick-Agent ar- 
gued, “Mr. McClure has mixed his letters up. He has meant 
this for another person.” No such thing. He went to Mr. 


Rex Beach 


In his study 


McClure, feeling within him a trepidation which he would have 
called cowardice had he been about to face some prospector or 
speculator in the Frozen North. “I could embrace any agent, 
sell things to any crowd,” he said, “but the Editor was a differ- 
ent sort of animal.” Yet Mr. Beach soon found himself to be, 
like other people, easily flattered. Mr. McClure asked him 
where he had learned to write, and that pleased the young 
author so much that he instantly fished around in his mind for 
some logical reasoning which would be interesting to Mr. Mc- 
Clure and consistent with himself. 

“If you intend to go on,” said Mr. McClure, “you are doing 
so in the most ideal fashion. Hold on to your bricks, and 
pursue literature as an avocation.” So Mr. Beach went back 
to his hotel, and gave the matter serious consideration. “It is 
easy enough to rattle off lots of dialect stuff,” so he argued, 
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Mr. Beach in 


Panama 


“but now, how can I pull off this style business?” He sat down 
to his desk, and proceeded in a self-conscious manner to write 
“according to Hoyle.” After several days, when he found 
himself with three or four finshed stories before him, he quite 
believed that he had sounded a “new note” in American litera- 
ture. He hastened to dispatch them to “MeClure’s Magazine,” 
and when after a while he called at the office, he was greeted 
by one of the Editors with the startling remark, “What’s hap- 
pened to you? These things are terrible?” And so Mr. Beach 
received his first lesson in the dangers of self-consciousness 
in writing. 

His first story was written in 1905. It was the novel 
which he called The Spoilers. He came to New York with it, 
when it was done, and sent the manuscript to “Everybody’s 
Magazine.” After they had held it for some while, he made a 
pilgrimage to Mr. Cosgrave, the Editor, and caught him in the 
hallway on his way to lunch. “I have read your story,” he 
said, “as far as you have written it”—for the manuscript was 
not complete—‘“and while we like it, we cannot come to any 
decision until we know what the end is going to be.” Mr. 
Beach confesses now that he knew as little about the end at 
that time, as Mr. Cosgrave. But, believing, like all literary 
workers, that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, he 
pinned Mr. Cosgrave against the wall, telling him that as far 
as the end was concerned it was an easy matter to outline it 
for him right there. And in the half-hour that passed, Mr. 
Beach did the first quick creative bit of work, as author, he 
had ever done. The consequence was that Mr. Cosgrave did 
not immediately go to lunch. He turned back into the office, 
and signed a contract with Mr. Beach. 

“And from that time,” says Mr. Beach, “until the present, 
I have never been able to finish a story before it was well on 
its way as a serial in a magazine. Even now I have had to 
return from Central America sooner than I expected because of 
the fact that an Editor needs more copy for a story he is run- 
ning in one of the current magazines.” 

Having discovered, therefore, his ability to write, or to tell 
a good story, and having measured how important in his work 
as a writer was that experience as a Soldier of Fortune which 
he had gone through, Mr. Beach very early determined to him- 
self exactly what his position was to be. He was to aim for 
none of that “inspiration stuff” which characterises “fine” lit- 
erature, but he was to try to catch the attention of a very 
nervous, high-strung, over-wrought, reading public, by means 
of startling adventure and elemental romance. Whether his 
stories are those of the Arctic, like The Spoilers, The Barrier, 
or The Silver Horde; whether they are Panama stories like 
The Ne’er-Do-Well; whether they are more or less of timely 
interest, like one of his most recent stories, Heart of the Sun- 
set—a Mexican border romance—they exhibit the rapid, vivid, 
objective method of a man of action, who sees for himself, 
and does not invent entirely out of his imagination. He must 


Mr. Beach in 
Alaska 


How an American Looks Among the 
Sand Bag Indians of Panama 


have a skeleton work of fact upon which the variations in in- 
cident are strung. There is not one of Mr. Beach’s stories, as 
we have said, that does not lend itself to very startling pic- 
torial description. Even the emotion which exists between char- 
acter and character is of the highly colored type, and when 
you ask Mr. Beach the reasons for what we might call over- 
emphasis in the life product, he will lay the responsibility for 
his style entirely upon the characteristics of the age in which 
he lives. “It is very absurd,” he told me, “to judge an author 
of 1916 by the standards of 1816. If we are creating nervous, 
ten-reel stories to-day, it is because of our rapid existence, be- 
cause there is nothing fixed in our lives. My writing is confined 
to the photographic. When I see a thing, it is farthest from 
me to take notes about it. But, on my return home, if I set 
it down rapidly from memory, I rarely omit a detail. I am 
always pleased, therefore, when people tell me how close to 
the real atmosphere I have come. Only once in my books did 
I go far afield to a place I had never visited, and that was in 
The Net which opens in Sicily and then turns to New Orleans 
later on in the Mafia plot. In this instance, I had never been 
to Sicily. But I read nearly every book dealing with the 
Sicilians I could get, even turning to a “geological survey’ to 
know something about the lay of the land. And when the story 
was finished, I took it to an authority on the Sicilian country, 
and was more than surprised when the only correction that had 
to be made was in the spelling of an Italian name.” 


Being a Soldier of Fortune, as a writer, Mr. Beach is a 
lover of adventure. Being able to conjure up adventure of the 
most startling character, he is a man who might be considered 
one of the most valuable assets in two new types of literature 
which have recently come into prominence—the serial form of 
story for the magazines, and the moving picture story. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Beach has scarcely ever been free of con- 
tracts far ahead for his writing. At the present time, one 
magazine has claimed his next five stories, and a film company 
has claimed as many film stories as he can write. Instead of 
becoming, as he progresses from year to year in his books, more 
conscious of the need of a style, Mr. Beach is finding that his 
manner of telling a story when he first began his work has 
been very definitely affected by the demands of the moving 
picture public and the moving picture business. 

“You could not put Galsworthy on the screen,” he de- 
clares, “because his is almost all internal psychology. And 
the moving picture public does not want internal psychology. 
Only that which is objective will successfully find its way on 
the screen.” Because of this, Mr. Beach very naively declares 
that he naturally has in mind always, in writing his stories, the 
pictorial value of the situation. 

The consequence is that, at the present writing, Mr. Beach 
is a man of divided interests. One might almost claim that 
his stories, like Going Some, The Auction Block and The Iron 
Trail, foreshadow the case with which he is now being accepted 
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as a man of value in the moving picture development. “I do 
all my work by long hand,” he says, “taking infinite pains. 
Writing is not an easy matter with me. And then, when the 
story is all done, I read it off to my stenographer, making 
changes as I go, and listening to see whether it sounds well.” 


The Beach Cabin in Alaska 


Where The Barrier was written 


Modesty, on the part of Mr. Beach, makes him declare that 
the more he writes the worse he writes. But if there is not 
distinction in his style, one may lay the blame or the praise— 
it all depends on the point of view—to the influence of the 
moving picture on current literature. “A plot is not a difficult 
matter,” he said, and by that, of course, I infer that he means 
an objective plot. “You grab an idea in which you are suffi- 
ciently interested, and then you go ahead and describe what 
you have seen.” 

Talking with me about the literary market, Mr. Beach 
threw aside the literary consideration, and spoke of the possi- 
bilities of the moving picture serial. However much we may 
disagree, it is interesting to note the position in which Mr. 
Beach phages the influence of the moving picture, not so much 
now as tt will be in the future. I cannot quite believe, as he 
seems to suggest, that it is going to usurp so many of the ar- 
tistic methods of expression. As an economic consideration, 
Mr. Beach seems to think the only thing that is keeping the 
good author away from the moving picture field is the unwill- 
ingness on the part of the moving picture manager to pay well 
for ideas. The ease with which photographs are taken has 
so enthralled the manager that he has failed to distinguish 
between a photograph as a photograph, and a photograph as 
an inherent part of a well laid plan or plot. 

“We have capable heads of newspapers,” avowed Mr. 
Beach, “why should we not have intelligent people at the head 
of the moving pictures? Those who consider the possibilities 
of the screen, will see it re-enforcing the newspapers, re-enforc- 
ing the theater, re-enforcing the novel writer. Think what a 
moving picture, at the present time, dealing with the terrible 
conditions in Mexico, would do in helping to frame public 
opinion regarding the Mexican situation. Think of what a 
screen picture on Preparedness would do in shaping the public 
attitude toward the Army and the Navy. People have to see 
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things in order to deliberate upon them, and the reason why 
so many novels, which are subtle in character, fail to attract 
interest with the general public is, that they deliberate too 
much, that they fail to stimulate the mind.” 

Yet we wonder why it is that, on the one hand, Mr. Beach 
is representative of America, and on the other hand Mr. 
Galsworthy is representative of England; and why, on both 
hands, the same public in America reads both. “We live,” says 
Mr. Beach, “in a pick-it-up and put-it-down age. In England 
they do not go at half as furious or hectic a pace as we do. 
Criticise the fact as much as you wish, scoff at it as often as 
you please, yet it remains that in our literature and in our 
moving pictures we are the product of our times. We are 
what American life has made us. We walk like mad, we travel 
like mad, we eat like mad, and we read like mad. Even 
though we are more clean than the Latin-American republics, 
we live a much more unhealthy life than the Latin-Americans 
do. I agree with the critic who says there is more ‘stuff’ writ- 
ten nowadays than ever before; but do not fail to add that 
there is more good ‘stuff’ written to-day than ever before. In 
2016, people will laugh at us for our style. But you will find 


them studying us for whatever faithful picture of the times 
we reflect in our literature and in our moving pictures.” 


Mr. Beach is an Ardent Desciple of Isaac Walton 


In other words, Mr. Beach is not an abstract writer. He 
is not an abstract man in conversation. He is very definite in 
everything he says and everything he undertakes. At his 
country home in Hopatcong, New Jersey, his occupations show 
him to be as much of a Soldier of Fortune as civilized condi- 
tions will allow. He loves to race in his motor boat. He is 
an ardent tennis player. He is an excellent huntsman. He is 
a good sport in all that pertains to out-of-doors—strong, tall, 
virile, full blooded, most of the time bronzed by continued con- 
tact with the sun. Entering the moving picture business as 
much for the sport to be gotten out of taking pictures in Cen- 
tral and Southern America as for the money there is in it, 
eagerly embracing the opportunity as an ardent believer in 
preparedness to join the Plattsburg camp for a summer’s out- 
ing, Mr. Beach is one upon whose shoulders a gun looks more 
appropriate than a laurel wreath upon his brow. As he him- 
self has said to me, “The easiest load I have had to carry has 
been a lead pencil.” 
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HIS is the world’s great “Brotherland” 
The land of all the dearest and the best. 
The land where freedom from the tyrant’s heel, 

Sends a new throbbing through the Patriots’ breast. 

This is the land whose gates stand open wide, 

To welcome all, from whereso e’er they come, 

So they be honest, true, and loyal men, 

Seeking to find with us a hearth and home. 

This is the land where noble manhood ranks 

Higher than royal pedigree, of ancient line. 

Where kings and potentates can hold no sway, 

Or boast a privilege not your’s or mine. 

From either pole, from every land and clime, 

From any nation, be it great or small, 

That men shall come to make this land their own, 

The Stars and Stripes will proudly float for all. 

This is the land where all the nations meet. 


And by the alchemy of equal rights, 
Are fused into a common brotherhood, 
That always blesses, and that never blights. 
The “Fatherlands” that lie beyond the seas, 
Are still beloved, and cherished by us here, 
But this is our, and this our children’s home, 
And we hold this, “The Brotherland” most dear. 


While all the lands that gave our people birth, 
Have from the leash let slip the dogs of war, 
To grapple, at the dread commands of kings, 

In awful carnage, drenching earth with gore. 
We stand for “Peace” and “Freedom’s Holy Light” 
Where Washington and Lincoln fearless stood, 

And long to hail the dawning of that day 
When all the world shall be one “Brotherhood.” 


For though we come from every land and clime, 
And though we be of every race and clan, 
Our hearts with patriotic fervor glow, 
For this, the land where every man’s a man. 
Then goad us not, ye kings beyond the seas, 
Though ye may rule the lands that gave us birth, 
We stand as “Patriots” ’neath the Stars and Stripes, 
“AMERICA” for us, stands first of all the earth 
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The New Phase 
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Pennsylvania Dutch 


As Interpreted by Helen R. Martin 


Helen R. Martin 


NE always thinks of the Pennsylvania Dutch—as we 
O have known them in the colorful books of Mrs. Helen 

R. Martin—as representative of a sturdy, frugal, quaint 
civilization picturesque chiefly for its remoteness from the 
problems with which this country at large is confronted. It 
was something of a surprise therefore to find a type entirely 
different in Mrs. Martin’s new novel, Her Husband’s Purse. 
Here we have the educated, successful, well-to-do citizen of a 
large Pennsylvania city, enjoying social position and all the 
advantages of travel, yet doing battle as sharply, as dramati- 
cally, as ever did his forbears against the ideas of the new 
order. 

Mrs. Martin’s new story deals with the lives of Daniel 
Leitzel, of New Munich, Pennsylvania—a lawyer of education, 
wealth and position, but at heart a Pennsylvania Dutchman 
still—and his bride, Margaret Berkeley, flower of fine Southern 
chivalry, sensitive, joyous, open-hearted, yet dependent, and 
necessarily so, on Danny. 

It was for an explanation of this seeming reversal of form 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch that I went to Mrs. Martin a few 
days ago when she was in New York to see how Broadway took 
to the play, Erstwhile Susan, which is a dramatization of her 
novel, Barnabetta, and in which Mrs. Fiske is delighting large 
audiences. 

“The best novels of the Pennsylvania Dutch are still to 
be written,” was her first startling statement. 

“But, the type will soon be extinct, will it not?” 

“Just so! Artistically, the pure type of Pennsylvania 
Dutch, with its quaint speech, queer customs and peculiar 
religious prejudices, interests me far less than the newer 
type polished by material prosperity, education and social 
position, which yet makes a strong fight for the old ideas. 

“It is in the well-tilled field where the new order has ef- 
fected material changes, but where the underlying spirit is 
still the same, that the battle is sharpest, and where the most 
dramatic stories, the most significant novels lie. Of course the 
pure type can only be found now in the inaccessible little 
towns in the southeastern part of the State. It is the spiritual 
battle that goes on when the new ideas take hold that in- 
terests me. 


By 
Harry E. Maule 


“Contrary to popular opinion, wealth and the outward 
manifestations of success are common among individuals who 
have sprung from the Pennsylvania Dutch stock. There are 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen in the highest places in our cities. 
What makes the most dramatic stories is the inevitable invasion 
of modernity in places where Pennsylvania Dutch prejudice 
still lives. The revolt of women, which in some other parts 
of the country is so readily accepted, among these people takes 
the form of a sharp and dramatic battle as in the case of 
‘Erstwhile Susan,’ in the play.” 

Mrs. Martin was reminded that her earlier novels dealt 
more with what she called the pure type of Pennsylvania 
Dutch—the Mennonites, the Dunkards, the Amish, and other 
queer religious sects for which they seem to have a penchant. 
“That is true,” she replied, “because I wanted to write of 
them as I have seen them, but just as Miss Glasgow has writ- 
ten down the drama of the changing condition of women in the 
Southern stronghold of chivalry, so have I wanted to write 
the tragedy, and the comedy, too, of the women of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch who are just emerging from the hard shell of 
prejudice in which they and their ancestors have lived since 
their peasant progenitors emigrated to this country following 
the Thirty Years’ War.” 

“Would you call this the problem in Her Husband’s Purse 
your new novel?” Mrs. Martin was asked. 

“Not precisely,” she replied. “It is the story of two tem- 
peraments utterly different, springing from entirely dissimilar 
soil, and of the woman’s economic dependence upon this rather 
bleak and unyielding source of supply.” 

“Then you would call it a novel of the economic independ- 
ence of woman?” 

“No, I should call it rather a story of the economic depend- 
ence of woman—and under circumstances which make it im- 
possible for her to help herself. A woman with young children 
cannot break loose and carve out a separate existence for her- 
self, economically independent of her husband. 

“My place is not that of a social physician, handing out 
nostrums for the social ills of a people. My aim as a novelist 
is to show the lives of these good people as I know them, as I 
have seen them in every class of society. I do not lay down a 
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formula for the economic independence of woman. I show in 
Her Husband’s Purse the inevitable (such as in so many cases 
I have known) and the actual economic dependence of women 
on the reluctant purse of an educated and supposedly culti- 
vated husband, whose soul belongs back in another era. 

“Men of this class, perhaps all men, ought to go to school 
for marriage, just as much as women. Men should go to school 
to learn some of the essential requirements for marriage— 
understanding for one thing. It is extremely humiliating for 
any woman, especially a delicately reared and sensitive girl 
like Margaret Berkeley, to have to ask her husband for money.” 

“Are the Pennsylvania Dutchmen so tight-fisted, then?” 
she was asked. 

“Indeed they are. That is one certain characteristic. I 
don’t know what it is that makes them so pinch their souls. 
The Pennsylvania Dutch farmer understands that new harness 
for his horses, modern farm machinery and a well-kept barn 
mean more money in his pocket, but it is hard for him to see 
that any improvement in the home to lighten the labors of his 
women folks is aught but extravagance. Yes, he is parsimon- 
ious with everything but the labor of his women. 

“And the thing which makes them so interesting is that 
they rise to high positions in professions, in politics, and 
every other branch of life, yet carry with them under all the 
veneer of education and cultivation the same characteristics. 
Even do they carry with them some of the linguistic peculiari- 
ties which mark a Pennsylvania Dutchman whenever or 
wherever you find him. 

“IT have known educators, politicians high in the councils 
of the State and nation, and men with all the advantages of 
wealth, coming from Pennsylvania Dutch stock, who (as Danny 
Leitzel did in the book) ask their wives or sisters to wait on 
them, who enter a room ahead of their wives and who speak 
with a strong accent.” 

In Mrs. Martin’s new novel we have Danny Leitzel, suc- 
cessful lawyer, graduate of Harvard, fabulously wealthy and 
living in a home which impressed his townspeople but which 
Mrs. Martin describes as follows: 

“As to the big, fine house in which they lived, it had been 
Danny’s money which, in the early days of his prosperity, 
had, at his sisters’ instigation, built this grand dwelling on 
the principal street of New Munich, to dazzle and catch the 
town. 

“The room in which the sisters sat to-night would have 
seemed to one who knew them a perfect expression of them- 
selves—its tawdry grandeur speaking loudly of their pride in 
money and display, and of, at the same time, their penurious- 
ness; the absence of books and of real pictures, but the ob- 
trusive decorations of heavy gilt frames on chomos, the luridly 
colored domestic carpets, heavy, ugly upholstered furniture, 
manifesting the unfortunate combination of ample means with 
total absence of culture.” 

Danny was reared by his two maiden sisters whose years 
of wealth and social position had not modified their speech 
beyond such peculiarities as the following: 

“To think he’d leave us learn about it in the newspapers 
yet, sooner’n he’d come home and face us with it!” 
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“But men get so easy fooled with women, Sadie! 
smart, she could easy come over Danny.” 

“Read me off the piece in the paper and see what it says 
all.” 

“Say, Jennie, if Danny’s wife is a way-up lady, what'll 
she think of Mom yet, with her New Mennonite garb and her 
Dutch talk that way, and all! My goodness!” 

“Well a body can’t help for their step-mothers, I guess!” 


“How do these people like being written about in your 
novels?” Mrs. Martin was asked. 

“I only wish that I had kept all. the letters I have re- 
ceived,” she replied. “Most of them have been from persons 
who thought that certain characters had been drawn directly 
from themselves. Of course such was not the case. Knowing 
them as I do, and really loving their fine qualities and character- 
istics, I have written of them as I have seen them, not to point 
out their shortcomings, but to give the world as accurate a 
picture of their lives as I could.” 

Here she produced a hewspaper clipping which reads as 
follows: 


To the Editor of the Patriot: 


Sir: Some one finds fault with Mrs. Martin’s photos of 
the Pennsylvania Germans. Surely if any one has right to 
kick, it is I, for she even took my family name for a title to 
one of her books—Dr. Elypholate Yingst. I read many of her 
books and pronounce them all “all to the good.” They are in- 
teresting, entertaining and instructive. The Parasite, by Mrs. 
Martin, is one of the best books I ever read. It is a thought- 
provoker. It makes people “sit up and take notice.” It shows, 
however, that a poor parasite may become one of the brightest 
and best, if given the proper environment, and teaches many 
other valuable lessons in an intensely interesting manner. It is 
an epitome of social science in the form of a novel. Books of 
that sort have a powerful tendency toward making this old 
world a fit place for human beings to live in. They help to 
usher in the era of “peace on earth, good will to all mankind.” 
Mrs. Martin’s knowledge of the “Pennsylvania Dutch” vernac- 
ular is perfect, also of the sobriety, honesty, industry and 
thrift of the people. She shows how thrift (which is a virtue 
under the present system of frenzied finance) degenerates into 
vice. Too much of a good thing is always bad. Excessive 
virtue is vice. I am holier than thou, I show it by my garb 
—I “dress plain.” Religious persecution may be carried on by 
the plainest and otherwise most inoffensive people. Their 
sterling virtues cannot be overshadowed by their little eccen- 
tricities. The German-Americans are the backbone of the 
nation. They made “the wilderness blossom as the rose.” All 
hail to our noble, persevering, thrifty, industrious ancestors! 


JOHN YINGST. 


“But like everything else,” she continued, “it is an in- 
dividual matter. If ever there was a real life original for one 
of my characters, it was Susan in Barnabetta—the book which 
under the title of Erstwhile Susan makes such a charming play 
for Mrs. Fiske. 
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The Man Who Wrote “The New Map of Europe” 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 


HE best book on the war is Herbert Adams Gibbons’s 
| The New Map of Europe. In the maze of incomplete 
official papers of various colors and of partisan presen- 
tations, Dr. Gibbons’s book points an impartial way. It covers 
the causes of the war with a completeness of view and a care- 
fulness of judgment which it is a tradition not to expect from 
a contemporary. It may take European historians a genera- 
tion or two to provide a correct history of the war. But a for- 
tunate preparation of study and travel enabled an American 
of to-day to understand and present the whole circumstances 
and settled policies that brought on the war. 

The New Map of Europe is not Dr. Gibbons’s only book. 
The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire followed it. Since 
the appearance of this another book has been added to his 
list—Paris Reborn. This last volume is a record of events in 
Paris during the first months of the war. 

Herbert Adams Gibbons’s early life was spent in Phila- 
delphia, where his honored father was pastor of the old Pine 
Presbyterian Church for thirty years. He became a student 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and there showed his lit- 
erary talent as an editor of the “Punch Bowl.” On graduation 
he entered the Princeton Theological Seminary, and while there 
corresponded for a Philadelphia newspaper. He was gradu- 
ated in 1908 and was ordained by the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia the same year. He had secured the Historical Fellow- 
ship of the Seminary by showing a special talent for the kind 
of study which has since brought him fame. His thesis was 
characterized by Professor Dewitt, of the Seminary, as the 
finest he had ever seen. The Fellowship gave him the privi- 
lege of a year’s study abroad. But hefore settling down to 
that study, Mr. Gibbons engaged to teach for a year in the 
American College at Tarsus, in Turkey in Asia. He went there 
in the autumn of 1908. It was just after the Young Turks 
had forced the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, to grant the New Con- 
stitution by the wonder of the age, the bloodless revolution of 
Turkey. But the counter revolution that winter by Abdul 
Hamid included Armenian massacres in its program. Mr. Gib- 
bons was not only present at these massacres, but he had a 
large part in preventing their spread, and in saving the lives 
of many threatened Armenians. On one occasion he com- 
mandeered a locomotive by the strength of his own personality, 
and had the engineer rush him to a distant city, where he con- 
fronted the Turkish governor with a demand for official pro- 
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tection for the Christians. The vali hesitated, then said he 
had no soldiers to send, and finally refused to help. Then Gib- 
bons, with the force of an avenging general, exclaimed, “By 
the God that made me and the land that gave me birth, you 
shall be held responsible if you fail to do your duty!” The 
frightened vali immediately sent him off with the soldiers he 
needed. 

When his work at Tarsus was completed, Mr. Gibbons 
went to England to deliver addresses chiefly in the interests 
of the Armenians whose wrongs weighed so heavily upon him. 
In the fall of 1909 he went to Paris to carry out his Fellow- 
ship studies in the Sorbonne. His residence in the student 
quarter opened up to Mr. Gibbons a vision of service for young 
Americans which some Philadelphia philanthropists will bring 
to realization when the war is over and the pursuits of peace 
will again send art and other students from America to Paris. 

After his year of study, which, with further work at 
Princeton, brought him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Dr. 
Gibbons accepted a position as teacher in Robert College, at 
Constantinople. This sent him right into the scene of action 
of the Balkan wars. It has been remarked that Gibbons al- 
ways happens to be on hand when any important event is 
about to occur. In 1911, at the time of the Agadir incident, 
when Germany attempted to get a foothold on the western 
coast of Morocco, Gibbons saw the paramount importance of 
the occasion and determined to let nothing keep him from get- 
ting to where Germany’s “Panther” was stationed. He char- 
tered the only vessel available and steamed away, leaving all 
the other newspaper men in chagrin at the wharf. 

During the Balkan wars Dr. Gibbons used the many op- 
portunities he had to gain a complete understanding of the 
rights and ambitions of each country involved. He interviewed 
the leaders of all factions and mingled with the plain people to 
learn the characteristics and views of the various nationalities. 
His own American nationality, and his obvious disinterestedness 
from a political standpoint, gave him exceptional facilities for 
gaining the confidence of his informants. It is safe to say 
that no European in Constantinople had a more complete and 
correct knowledge of the Balkan situation than Dr. Gibbons. 
This first-hand acquaintance with contemporary opinion and 
action was added to a deep study of early Ottoman history, so 
that the current events were estimated and assigned their 
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relative importance in the movements of the centuries. It is 
this historic viewpoint that makes Dr. Gibbons’s judgments 
wise and dependable, and distinguishes his correspondence 
from that of other journalists. 

At the beginning of the present war Dr. Gibbons was 
again in Paris. Before the censorship and passport regulations 
were fully established, and travel between the belligerent na- 
tions was so restricted as to be almost impossible, he made a 
complete tour of the capitals of the countries at war. In Lon- 
don, Berne, Berlin, Munich, Vienna and elsewhere he inter- 
viewed men biased and neutral. He secured authoritative 
statements of the attitude, the aims and the resources of each 
country. He joined in the activities of the people night and 
day to make his own observations. His results made his ar- 
ticles, which appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper, valuable 
documents of contemporary conditions. A wise historian will 
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consult them for a neutral account of the attitude of the war- 
ring nations at the beginning of the struggle. 

Dr. Gibbons made a brief visit to America in the summer 
of 1915 to deliver a series of lectures on European history 
at Chautauqua and to make addresses elsewhere. He then re- 
turned to Europe to continue his studies and his articles. He 
is now working on a book to be called The New Map of Africa. 

Just before he went to Egypt and the Sudan to collect 
material for this new book, he wrote a short account of the 
Armenian massacres of 1915. It is called The Blackest Page 
of Modern History. Dr. Gibbons has no financial interest in 
this book, as he presented the copyright to the Armenian Relief 
Fund. 

To keep intimately acquainted with European and Near 
Eastern affairs it will be well worth while to follow Dr. Gib- 
bons’s career and to read the articles and books he produces. 





Some Facts Concerning the Author of “Sea and Bay “—Charles Wharton Stork 


1881, at Germantown, Philadelphia. His father is a 

lawyer, who has written several books on philosophical 
subjects. The son went to the Germantown Friends’ School 
and Haverford College, where he wrote for the college paper, 
and was graduated in 1902 with honors in English and Greek. 
From there he went to Harvard, where he took his A.M. degree 
in 1903. At Harvard he wrote for “The Harvard Advocate” 
and “The Monthly.” Since the fall of 1903, he has been as- 
sociated with the -English Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, taking his Ph.D. in 1905, with a dissertation 
on the old dramatist, William Rowley. He spent two years 
abroad, 1905-6 and 1907-8, in research and study in England 
and Germany, traveling also in Italy, Egypt and Greece. While 
traveling he met many well-known English and German writ- 
ers and took an especial interest in Greek architecture and 
sculpture, Italian painting and German music. In 1908 he mar- 
ried Elisazeth von Pausinger, daughter of the late Franz von 
Pausinger of Salzburg, a famous Austrian landscape painter. 
In the fall of 1914 he was made assistant Professor in English 
at the University of Pennsylvania, which position he now 
holds. 

Since 1903 Mr. Stork has contributed verse to “The Cen- 
tury Magazine,” “Lippincott’s,’ “Smart Set,” “Poet-Lore,” 
Chicago “Poetry” and other periodicals, and prose to “Lip- 
pincott’s,’ “The Nation” and “The New Republic.” In 1908 
he published Day Dreams of Greece, in 1910 The Queen of 
Orplede, both with Elkin Mathews, London, and J, B. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. In 1910, he edited two plays of William 
Rowley, with an article on Rowley’s dramatic work. He has 
contributed scholarly articles to proveedings of the Modern 
Language Society of America and to Haverford Essays, a 
volume dedicated to Professor E. B. Gummere, of Haverford 
College. In 1913, he read the Phi Beta Kappa poem, “The 
Quarter Deck,” at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1914 
he won the medal of the Browning Society with a poem entitled, 
“Flying Fish: an Ode.” He contributed translations in verse 
of a play and fifty-five lyrics from Goethe, Heine and others 
to German Classics, in twenty volumes, edited by Professor 
Kuno Francke, of Harvard. In 1915 he took up the study of 
Swedish and contributed translations of the poet, Gustav 
Fréding, to “The Scandinavian Review.” He expects shortly 
to publish a volume of Fréding’s poems. He has translated 
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songs sung by David Bispham and Horatio Connell, and has 
had original songs published with the music of C. Lynn Seiler. 

Mr. Stork has spent his summers from childhood on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, where in 1910 he first formulated the idea 
of his longest and most important poem, Sea and Bay. On 
this poem he worked for three years. It tells in the first part 
the life-story of Alden Carr. The central idea is that man’s 
life is divided into three parts, which are symbolized in the 
title, Sea and Bay. The boy’s life is sheltered in the bay, 
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the adventurous life of the young man is spent in the sea, the 
older man returns to live by the bay but with the memory of 
his sea life still a part of his nature. The background of the 
story is thus a part of the writer’s experience on Narragansett 
Bay and during his travels in Europe. The volume is dedi- 
cated to Paul Dougherty, the distinguished American marine 
painter, winner of the Carnegie Medal and Member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
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CHAPTER V 
“Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye” 

ROUSSARD, after reading his or- 
B ders, walked quickly to his quar- 

ters. On the desk in his luxur- 
iously furnished sitting-room was a let- 
ter from the C. O. giving the order in 
detail from the War Department; Brous- 
sard was to make the next steamer sail- 
ing from San Francisco. He went through 
with a rapid mental calculation. To do 
that, he would be obliged to leave Ford 
Blizzard not later than the next after- 
noon. 

Broussard took his orders with a sol- 
dier’s coolness. He particularly disliked 
them; he did not want to leave Fort 
Blizzard for any other spot on the habit- 
able globe, and least of all did he want 
to go to the island possessions. But he 
said no word of complaint, took, with 
perfect good humor, the condolences and 
chaff of his brother officers at the mess 
dinner that night, and plunged into his 
preparations to leave. 

The disposal of the expensive impedi- 
menta which Broussard had accumulated, 
gave him much trouble. He did not value 
them greatly, and without much thought, 
determined to give his costly rugs and 
lamps and glass and china to the Law- 
rences—they were originally used to that 
sort of thing and Broussard was in no 
fear of the Colonel’s misunderstanding 
it, or any one else, for that matter, as it 
had been well known that there was some 
tie or association between Broussard and 
Lawrence in their childhood. 

The scattering of costly gifts by a very 
free-handed person is usually most in- 
discreet, and Broussard was no exception 
to the rule. He presented his finest 
motor to a brother officer, who had to 
support a wife and child on a captain’s 
pay and could not afford to support the 
motor besides. The game chickens, the 
beloved of Broussard’s heart, he present- 
ed to another office, whose wife objected 
seriously to cock-fighting. The chap‘ain, 
seeing the grand piano was about to be 
thrown away on anybody who could take 
it, managed to secure it for the men’s 
reading-room. The thing which perplexed 
Broussard most was, what to do with 
Gamechick. He longed to give the horse 
to Anita but dared not. However, fate 
befriended him in this matter and Anita 
got Gamechick by other means. When 
Colonel Fortescue came home for the 
cup of tea that Mrs. Fortescue was .al- 
ways waiting to give him at five o’clock, 
with the sweet looks and tender words 
that made the hour so happy, he men- 
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tioned, in an off-hand way, Broussard’s 
orders and that he was leaving the next 
day. Neither the father nor the mother 
looked toward Anita, sitting a little in 
the shadow of the dim drawing-room. 
Mrs. Fortescue, by way of making con- 
versation, said: 

“I wonder what he will do with his 
motors and horses and game chickens, 
and all those beautiful things he has in 
his quarters?” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough to tell,” an- 
swered Colonel Fortescue. “All these 
young officers who load themselves up 
with that kind of thing act just alike. As 
soon as they are ordered somewhere else 
they throw away these things. They 
call it giving, but it is merely largesse.” 

“I wish,” said Anita, in a soft, com- 
posed voice, “that I could have Game- 
chick. I can’t help loving the horse 
that might have killed me and did not. 
Daddy, if I give up half my allowance 
for every month until I pay for him, 
would you buy him for me?” 

Colonel Fortescue was quite as well 
able as Broussard to own Gamechick, but 
Anita had been brought up with a whole- 
some economy. 

“I think so, my dear,” replied the Col- 
onel, gravely. 

It would, in reality, have taken Anita’s 
modest allowance for a couple of years 
to buy Gamechick. Mrs. Fortescue said 
as much. 

“It would take all your allowance for 
a long time, Anita, to buy Gamechick. 
The horse has a pedigree longer than 
mine, and I have often noticed that an- 
cestors are worth a great deal more to 
horses than to human beings.” 

“Oh, the price can be managed,” said 
the Colonel, good naturedly. “Brous- 
sard’s horses will probably be sold for 
a song.” 

Gamechick was not sold for a song, 
however, but for an excellent price. Col- 
onel Fortescue was not the man to buy 
a good horse for a song of any man, 
least of all, one of his own subalterns. 
When Broussard, in the midst of his 
packing, got the Colonel’s note containing 
an offer for Gamechick, he laughed with 
pleasure, although he was not in a laugh- 
ing mood. 

“IT should like to own the horse,” the 
Colonel’s note ran, “which, together with 
your fine horsemanship, saved my daugh- 
ter’s life, and he is well worth my offer.” 

Broussard would have given all of his 
other possessions at Fort Blizzard if he 
could have made Anita a gift of the 
horse, but the next best thing to do was, 


to sell him to her father. Broussard felt 
sure that Anita would ride Gamechick 
and there was much solid comfort in 
that, for an officer’s charger, which car- 
ries him in life and is led behind his 
coffin in death, and is near and dear to 
him. So, Broussard lost not a moment 
in accepting the Colonel’s offer for Game- 
chick. 

It was quite midnight before Brou- 
sard, with the assistance of his soldier 
attendant, had got those of his belong- 
ings which he intended to take with him 
sorted out and packed up. He dismissed 
the man and in the midst of his disor- 
dered sitting-room settled himself for his 
last cigar before turning in for the night. 
At that moment he heard a tap at the 
door, and opening it, Lawrence was 
standing on the threshold. He entered, 
taking off his cap and loosening his 
heavy uniform great-coat. Once, he had 
been a handsome fellow, but he had 
danced too long to the devil’s fiddling, 
and that always spoils a man’s looks. 

For the first time, Lawrence seemed 
to forget the distance between the private 
soldier and the officer. He sat down 
heavily, without waiting for an invita- 
tion, and turned a haggard face on 
Broussard. 

“So you are going,” said Lawrence. 

“Yes,” replied Broussard. 

Broussard saw that Lawrence was op- 
pressed at the thought; there would be 
no more Broussard to help him pay the 
post trader’s bills and to give him a good 
word when he got into trouble with the 
non-coms. 

Broussard handed him a box of cigars 
and Lawrence absently took one. It was 
a very expensive cigar, as Broussard’s 
things were all expensive. Lawrence, 
after rolling it in his fingers for a mo- 
ment, laid it down. 

“Tt’s a shame not to be able to smoke 
such a brand as that,” he said, “but the 
truth is, I can’t stand tobacco to-night. 
It makes me nervous instead of soothing 
me.” 

Broussard, lighting a cigar for him- 
self, looked closely at Lawrence, whose 
face was pallid and his eye sombre and 
uneasy. 

“What’s the trouble? More bills at 
the post trader’s?” asked Broussard. 

“Worse,” replied Lawrence, becoming 
more agitated as he spoke. “My wife 
—the best wife that ever lived—has been 
traced here by her people. Of course, 
my name isn’t Lawrence, and there was 
some trouble in finding her. They want 
her to leave me, and offer to provide for 
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her and the boy. The work is killing 
her—you see how pale and thin she is— 
and the boy hasn’t the chance he ought 
to have. They are worth more than a 
broken and beaten man like I am. But 
ever since I married her I’ve led a fairly 
decent life—she is the one creature who 
can keep me a little on this side-of the 
jail. If she leaves me, I’m lost. What 
shall I do?” 

Lawrence rose to his feet, and stood, 
trembling like a leaf. Involuntarily, 
Broussard rose too. By some strange, 
psychic forekncwledge, Broussard knew 
that some disclosure, poignant and even 
vital to himself, was then to be made by 
Lawrence. It came in Lawrence’s next 
words, dropped out of him as it were, by 
a force like that which drags the soul 
from the body. 

“I ask you this,” cried Lawrence, “in 
the name of our mother, for you and I, 
Victor Broussard, are brothers of the 
half blood.” 

By that time, Lawrence was weeping 


convulsively. Broussard’s lighted cigar 
dropped to the floor, and lay there smol- 
dering. 

“But—but—” stammered Broussard, 


“my half-brother, my mother’s son by 
her first marriage, died when I was a 
boy. My mother wore mourning for him.” 

“Yes,” answered Lawrence, recovering 
himself a little, “she thought I was dead 
when I was in double irons for mutiny 
on a merchant ship. It was one of God’s 
mercies that she thought me dead when 
I was living a life that would have been 
worse than death to her. Look you, I 
have disobeyed and defied and disgraced 
the God that made me, but I have never 
ceased to believe in Him. And, black- 
guard that I was and am, I had the best 
mother, and I have the best wife—” 

There was a tense silence for a min- 
ute. Through all the bewildering and 
overwhelming thoughts that were crash- 
ing through Broussard’s brain, but one 
thing was clear and unshakable, the 
deathless loyalty that a son owes to his 
mother. 

“Of course,” said Broussard, in a cool 
and resolute voice, “I’ll stand by my 
mother’s son, for my mother’s sake. I 
was always puzzled at your knowledge of 
my parents, but I want some actual proof 
of what you say. Not for myself, you 
understand, but for others.” 

“Here it is,’ said Lawrence, taking a 
small, thin gold ring from his little fin- 
ger. “When my mother married your 
father, I was fourteen years old. She 
gave me the wedding ring my father had 
given her; she put it on my finger and 
it has never been removed since—but I 
will take it off to show to you.” 

Lawrence pulled the ring off and 
Broussard, under the glare of the electric 
lamp, read the initials and the date he 
had seen in the family record. Then, 








handing the ring back, Broussard studied 
Lawrence’s haggard face. Lawrence, an- 
swering the unspoken words, said: 

“TI was always thought like my moth- 
er, and the boy is the image of her.” 

A sudden illumination flooded Brous- 
sard’s mind with light. He recalled the 
child’s face, frank and handsome—a face 
that had always appealed to him so 
strongly, and so strangely. Yes, it was 
the call of the blood, and instantly the 
mysterious attraction the boy had for 
him developed into the affection of a 
kinsman. 

“If you could see my wife and talk 
with her,” continued Lawrence, recover- 
ing himself a little. “I can’t urge her 
to leave me, but I think in common jus- 
tice to her somebody ought to put the 
thing before her.” 

“Certainly,” replied Broussard. 

He was turning things rapidly in his 
mind. It would never do, after Colonel 
Fortescue’s warning, to go to Lawrence’s 
quarters, and he said so. 

“It would look as if I had called for a 
farewell visit to your wife, when I 
haven’t time to pay any calls except to 
the C. O.,” said Broussard, after a mo- 
ment. “But I will see the Colonel early 
in the morning and try to arrange, 
through him, an interview with your 
wife.” 

“But don’t, for God’s sake, tell who I 
am,” cried Lawrence. “Don’t tell it, for 
the sake of our mother’s memory. It 
isn’t necessary.” 

“No, it is not necessary,” replied 
Broussard. He was full of brotherly pity 
for Lawrence, his respect and sympathy 
for Mrs. Lawrence suddenly changed into 
the love of a brother for a sister, and the 
little boy became dear to him in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

A silence fell between the two men, 
which was broken by Broussard. 

“Couldn’t you get a discharge from 
the army?” 

“No,” answered Lawrence, “there are 
too many black marks against me—not 
enough to turn me out, but enough to 
keep me in. However, I’ve kept soberer 
and acted straighter since I’ve been an 
enlisted man than for a long time past; 
the non-coms. know how to handle men 
like me. And I’m a good aviator, and 
they want to keep me.” 

“At all events,” said Broussard, tak- 
ing Lawrence's hand in a firm grasp, 
“T’ll look out for your wife and child. 
The boy shall have his chance—he shall 
have his chance, the jolly little chap!” 

Then, standing up, the two men em- 
braced as brothers do, and fe!t their 
mother’s tender spirit hovering over 
them. 

The next morning, while Colonel For- 
tescue was at breakfast, a note was 
handed to him by Broussard’s soldier at- 
tendant. It read: 
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“Last night I had a visit from Law- 


rence. He has a great affection for his 
wife and child, and wanted me to talk 
with his wife about a family matter in 
which he feels he cannot advise her. Can 
you kindly suggest some way by which 
I may have a private talk of a few min- 
utes with Mrs. Lawrence?” 

Colonel Fortescue scribbled on the 
back of the note: 

“Come to my office in my house at ten 
o’clock and I will have Mrs, Lawrence 
here.” 

Broussard felt a little chagrined when 
he received this note. Suppose Anita 
should see him? She had already seen 
Mrs. Lawrence put her hand on his shoul- 
der. There was, however, no gainsaying 
the C. O., and at ten o’clock Broussard 
rang the bell at the Commandant’s 
house. Sergeant McGillicuddy opened 
the door for him and showed him into 
the little office across the hall, saying: 

“Them’s the Colonel’s orders, sir.” 

At the same moment Mrs. Lawrence, 
pale, beautiful and stately, walked in 
from the back entrance. Ags she and 
Broussard met in the sunny hall, brim- 
ming with the morning light, Anita walk- 
ed down the stairs and came face to face 
with Broussard and Mrs. Lawrence. 

Broussard’s dark skin turned a dull 
red; Mrs. Lawrence, calmly unconscious, 
bowed to Anita, who, in her turn, bowed 
and passed on; her head, usually with a 
graceful droop, was now erect; she ra- 
diated silent displeasure. Then Brous- 
sard and Mrs. Lawrence entered the lit- 
tle office and Broussard closed the door. 
He was full of discomfort and chagrin, 
but it did not make him forget of the 
pale woman before him. 

Mrs, Lawrence sat down in a chair; 
it was plain that she was not strong. 
Broussard, taking her hand, said to her 
affectionately : 

“Last night Lawrence told me all. 
Remember, after this, that you and he 
have a brother, and the boy will be to me 
as a son.” 

The slow tears gathered in Mrs. Law- 
rence’s eyes and fell upon her thin cheeks. 

“My husband told me when he came 
home last night. I can’t express what I 
feel—but the boy shall remember you in 
his innocent prayer.” 

“It’s the boy I want to-speak about,” 
said Broussard, “Lawrence tells me that 
you have a chance of going back to your 
own people and that you are breaking 
down under the hard work of a soldier’s 
wife. You can never get used to it.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Mrs. Lawrence, 
calmly, “especially as I was brought up 
to have a French maid. But I don’t in- 
tend to leave my husband. I love him 
too well. Don’t ask me why I love him 
so. I couldn’t explain it to you to save 
my life, but I will say that since the day 
we were married—I ran away to marry 
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him—he has never spoken an unkind 
word to me. He had nothing to give me 
except his love, but he has given me 
that. Whatever his faults may be as a 
soldier, he has been a good husband to 
me.” 

“A good husband!” 

Broussard involuntarily repeated the 
words, marvelling and admiring the con- 
stancy, the self-delusion, the blind devo- 
tion of the woman before him. 

“A loving husband, I should have 
said,” said Mrs. Lawrence, a faint color 
coming into her face. “But my resolu- 
tion is made. What you said about help- 
ing the boy only fixes it firmer, because 
it did seem as if his only chance would 
be thrown away.” 

The conversation had not lasted five 
minutes but Broussard saw that five 
decades of persuasion would not move 
Mrs. Lawrence. Besides, he had spoken 
to her from a profound sense of justice; 
in his heart, the tie of blood between 
him and Lawrence made him wish that 
the wife should continue to stand by the 
husband. 

They both rose, feeling that the matter 
was settled inevitably. Broussard took 
from his breast pocket a roll of notes. 

“Tt is better for you than bank checks,” 
he said; “when this is gone, write to me 
and there will be more. Lawrence feels, 
as I do, that for the sake of our moth- 
er’s memory it would be better that his 
identity should not be revealed.” 

A vivid blush flooded Mrs. Lawrence’s 
face. Her woman’s pride was cut to the 
quick and, Broussard, seeing it, said 
quickly: 
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“It was his suggestion, not mine.” 

Then, taking Mrs. Lawrence’s hand, 
Broussard gave her a brother’s kiss, 
which she returned as a sister might, and 
they passed out of the office. In the hall 
Broussard left cards for Colonel and 
Mrs. Fortescue and Anita. Kettle, hav- 
ing heard that Broussard was leaving, 
came out of the dining-room, where he 
had been washing dishes, and wiping his 
hands on his long checked gingham apron, 
offered a friendly grasp to Broussard. 

“T ain’ goin’ ter let Miss ’Nita furgit 
you, suh,” Kettle whispered, “doan’ you 
be skeered of Mr. Conway—he treat Miss 
’Nita same like he did when she wear 
her hair down her back.” 

Broussard inwardly thought that per- 
haps Conway’s plan was best. Neverthe- 
less he gave Kettle a confidential wink 
and a bank note. 

“Some day I’ll come back, Kettle, and 
then—” 

Broussard did not finish the sentence 
in his own mind. Anita had seen just 
enough to prejudice a young, innocent, 
ignorant girl against him. 

Outside the door, a trooper was hold- 
ing Gamechick by the bridle, delivering 
the horse to his new master. 

“Good-bye, good horse,’ said Brous- 
sard, patting Gamechick’s neck. “You 
did me the best turn any creature, man 
or beast, ever did me, and I promise 
never to forget my obligations to you.” 

Horses are sentimental creatures. 
Gamechick knew that Broussard’s words 
were a farewell. He turned his large, 
intelligent eyes on Broussard, saying as 
plainly as a horse can speak: 


(To be Continued) 


The Echo 


“Good-bye, good master. Never will I, 
your faithful horse, forget you.” 

Broussard, walking rapidly off, in the 
bright January morning, turned around 
for one last glimpse at the house that 
held Anita. At that moment the great 
doors of the Commandant’s house open- 
ed, and Anita, with a long crimson cloak 
around her and a hood over her head, 
ran down the broad stone steps to where 
Gamechick was standing like a bronze 
horse, the best-trained and best-manner- 
ed and best-bred cavalry charger at Fort 
Blizzard. Anita put her arm about his 
neck and rubbed her cheek against his 
satin coat, Gamechick receiving her 
caresses with dignity, as a cavalry 
charger should, and not with the tender 
bendings and nosings for lumps of su- 
gar, like Pretty Maid. The last glimpse 
Broussard had of Anita was, as she 
stood, her arm about Gamechick’s neck, 
her crimson mantle falling away from 
her graceful shoulder. 

“How much simpler,” thought Brous- 
sard, as he buttoned up his heavy fur 
coat, for the long ride to the station, “is 
love for a horse, for a child, for anything 
created, than love for a woman! No man 
gets out of that business without compli- 
cations, and when the woman is still half 
a child, an idealist, precocious, an angel 
with a devil lurking somewhere about her, 
it’s the most complicated thing on this 
planet!” 

Broussard carried these thoughts with 
him through the frozen Northwest, across 
the sapphire seas, and into the jungles 
of the tropics, to which he was destined. 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


As the song rings true and clear, 
And keyed to a sweetness all unmarred, 

So stand to the height of a standard dear, 
Thou heart of mine, unscarred! 


OWN in my soul an echo rings, Be true! 
Sprung from another heart somewhere: 
Oh Soul of mine! in the joy it brings, 


Be worthy that song to bear! 


Sound the song throughout me to-day, 
To-morrow bear it aloft, ’twill start, 
With an added melody, and away 
To the realm of another heart. 
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Three Hill-Towns of France 


Chinon 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 


With Illustrations From Photographs by the Author 


S Amboise and Blois typify the luxurious period of Ren- 
A aissance, of royal France, so Chinon is essentially 

representative of that sterner feudal period when 
France was rent by factional wars, when might was right and 
ruled with gauntleted hand the down-trodden peasant serfs and 
vassals of that fair, greenswarded country. Even its position 
is feudal; for it is impregnable, dominating as it does three 
valleys, the Loire, the Inde and the Vienna, its gray, lean 
flanks stretching along the narrow precipitous ridge. Upon 
those craggy heights one may gather still the yellow broom,— 
insignia of that sturdy race of plantagenet, a race that has 
left its hall-mark upon the scarred and battered walls, a bit 
of England dwelling within the very heart of France. Once 
the site of a Roman fortress, Chinon dates back to the time 
of the Visigoths, who wrested it from the Romans in 463. Be- 
sieged by the Romans the citadel was almost lost to the Visi- 
goths when the Roman general Avgidius succeeded in cutting 
off the water supply. The citadel was saved, however, by the 
founder of the town, St. Mesme, a disciple of St. Martin, who, 
with his monks and the citizens, had taken refuge within the 
castle walls. St. Mesme’s prayers for rain were answered, 
and the cisterns being once more filled with water, the besieged 
were enabled to hold out against the enemy, forcing the Ro- 
mans at last to raise the siege. Chinon was held by the Visi- 
goths until the fall of their leader Alaric in 481, when it came 
into the possession of the conquering Clovis, becoming thus a 
royal fortress, which it continued to be until 923. From 964 
to 1044 Chinon belonged to the fierce counts of Blois, and the 
three chateaux crowning the ridge were originally built by 
one of them, Thibaud le Tricheur. Of his work, all that re- 
mains to-day is part of the Tour du Moulin and the adjoining 
curtain wall, known as the Chateau de Coudray, which rises 
at the western end of the plateau. The 
ruins of the other two chateaux are of 
later work; one, the square, stalwart Fort 
St. Georges, built by the English Henry 
II, and the Chateau du Milieu, built upon 
the actual foundations of the Roman for- 
tress by the same Henry, and later en- 
larged and improved by Charles VII of 
France. 

The town is very ancient, and in the 
fifth century was deemed a city and a 
mart of commerce. Despite its great fairs, 
there is to-day scarcely an echo of its 
former importance. Its shaded streets are 
silent, and its moss-grown houses huddling 
about the chateau-capped ridge, or border- 
ing the gold-blue waters of the Vienne, lie 
dreaming, in the quiet hum of midsum- 
mer, of past glories and achievements— 
sure foundations upon which they might 
safely rest until the country’s need should 
once more call its people to action. It is 
in these remote little towns of the past, 
perhaps, that one realizes best the value 
of an ancient inheritance. For is it not 
the past that awakens people to action 
when the present calls? Yesterday the 





Ruins of the Chateau du Coudray 


hum of life went on undisturbed, the people contented in their 
cwn narrow environment, unconcerned about the outside world 
and its affairs. To-day those towns are empty of men; those 
same people, re-awakened, are taking their part in a world 
struggling for existence, for the ideals of liberty, fraternity 
and equality that is the very soul of France. 

When Alain, Count of Nantes, brother-in-law of Thibaud 
le Tricheur, was dying, he confided his young son to the care of 
this treacherous Count of Blois. Thibaud immediately seized 
half his nephew’s estates, and forced his sister, the boy’s 
mother, into a marriage with Foulques le Bon, second Count of 
Anjou, an act that proved the first seed sown to his own 
destruction; for Foulques le Bon'’s grandson and great-grand- 
son, Foulques Nerra and Geoffrey Martel, finally wrested 
Chinon from the Counts of Blois, descendants of that asme 
Thibaud le Tricheur, in 1044. So Chinon came into the pos- 
session of the Counts of Anjou and subsequently of Henry 
Plantagenet, King of England, who built the Fort St. Georges 
and the great entrance gate to the Chateau du Milieu. Henry 
spent much of his time at Chinon, and finally died there in 
1189, a lonely old man, deserted by all but his eldest son, 
Geoffrey. Henry also built within the castle walls the church 
of St. Melaine which in its architecture bore the imprint of 
its English builder. In tracing the history of the Counts of 
Anjou in their connection with Chinon, it is curious to see how 
in a way history repeats itself. As Thibaud filched the rev- 
enues from his nephew’s estates to build Chinon, Blois and 
Chambord, so the brother of Geoffrey of Anjou usurped his 
lands, imprisoning Geoffrey in the Tour de Trésor. As an old 
man Geoffrey was freed through the intervention of Pope 
Urban II, who won the co-operation of Foulques le Jeune, son 
of the usurping duke, revealing thus a nobler strain in these 
Angevin counts than in the counts of 
Blois. 

The approach to this feudal strong- 
hold is by a rocky road that winds up 
from the Place Jeanne d’Arc. So abrupt 
is the ascent, that the road soon dominates 
the narrow fringe of the town, with its 
tortuous little streets, and comes abreast 
of the sheer sides of the ridge, which are 
covered with vineyards and tiny gardens 
scooped out of the rocky soil. On the right 
rises the square bulk of the Fort St. 
Georges, a vast ruin now save for the 
crumbling outer walls which still proclaim 
its medieval giant strength. Thus, by a 
narrow winding way, the road leads to 
the great entrance gate, the Tour de 
V’Horloge, reached by means of the mogs- 
grown bridge spanning the moat. There 
is a stern majesty about this rugged gate- 

_ way, reflecting the feudal days that gave 
it birth, the entrance gate truly to those 
days of Renaissance which have their be- 
ginnings in the Chateau du Milieu, with 
its Grand Logis of Charles VII. Within 
the walls all is ruin and decay, a wilder- 
ness of idle heaps of stone about which 
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Chateau of Chinon 


wild flowers have grown up and blossomed, giving the effect 
of a neglected garden ashimmer in the June sunshine. 

Of three great events that happened at Chinon, one stands 
out in bold relief, 
holding the interest 
above all others—the 
coming of Jeanne 
d’Arc and her meet- 
ing with Charles 
VII, an event that 
marked a_ turning 
point in the history 
of France; for 
through Jeanne 
d’Are and her influ- 
ence there was born 
the spirit of nation- 
alism that was to 
we'd France into a 
mighty and united 
kingdom, the spirit 
that to-day makes 
France great, its 
people of but one 
mind and heart. 
Perhaps, too, the 
first awakening of 
this spirit was due 
in part to English 
occupation; for Nor- 
mandy was in fact 


Tour de Moulin 
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The Chateau, Chinon 





the rude cradle of this latter day nationalism, the 
Norman castle being the rallying place for the pro- 
tection of the people, and not merely, as in the French 
castles, the robber stronghold of some marauding 
baron. 

A path leads from the gateway to the gabled 
end of the Grand Logis, the skeleton of what was 
once a two-storied building, its gray walls rising from 
the white clover-dotted sward. On the western wall 
are the remains of two fireplaces, one above the other. 
The fireplace on the second floor was the fireplace of 
the Grand Salle, where Jeanne d’Arc in 1428 hailed 
the Dauphin, Charles VIII as king of France, singling 
him out from among the large and resplendant com- 
pany. One can picture the scene: the great hall alight 
with torches, its length and breadth guarded with 
men-at-arms; the throng of courtiers, the king in 
black standing in their midst the most insignificant, 
perhaps, of all that jeweled and bedizened group; the 
entrance of the Maid, accompanied by those two faith- 

ful knights who had attended her on the long journey from 
Lorraine, the Maid facing that half-hostile, half-scoffing throng 
unperturbed, her face aglow with faith in the divinity of her 
mission; her swift recognition of the King, refusing to be put 
off when the King denied his kingship, but kneeling before him 
and proclaiming him the true and lawful king of France, and 
giving him the promise that she would raise the siege of Or- 
léans and see him crowned at Rheims; winning the King at 
last by giving him complete assurance that he was the true 
son of Charles VI and not the bastard that he feared. In 
triumph Jeanne left the hall, passing between the bowing line 
of courtiers to be lodged as an honored guest in the donjon, a 
noble tower rising beside the moat, and where close by a few 
stones mark the site of the chapel where she used to pray. 

On the left of the entrance of this donjon are some carv- 
ings attributed to the Knights Templar who were imprisoned 
here in 1307 by order of Philippe le Bel, who, wishing to avail 
himself of the funds belonging to the Order, dramatically sup- 
pressed it by having every Templar in the kingdom arrested 
at the same moment. Jacques de Molay, Grand Master of the 
Knights Templar, and a number of others, were finally sent to 
Paris, in 1312, where they were burned at the stake. This 
second of the three events especially touched on, occurred about 
one hundred years after Philip Augustus had won back Chinon 
after a long siege, making it once more a crown possession, 
which it was thereafter destined to remain. 

In the same Grand Salle where Charles VII received 
Jeanne d’Arc, another scene of very different sort took place 
some few years later. The Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI, 
entering the room one day booted and spurred, took occasion 
publicly to flout the mistress of king, the beautiful Agnes Sorel. 

She was standing by the fireplace, a little apart from 
the other ladies-in-waiting when he entered. The Dau- 
phin strode across to where she stood and struck her 
full in the face with his riding glove, for which brutal 
act he was for a long time banished from court. Tradi- 
tion has it that Charles VII built a house in the nearby 
Park Roberdeau for his beautiful mistress, but to-day 
no trace of it remains, After the death of Charles VIII, 
his son, Louis XI, gave Chinon to his mother, Marie 
of Anjou, and in 1473 Philippe de Commines, the gov- 
ernor of the chateau, was married there to the “noble 
demoiselle de chambres.” He also built the beautiful 
church of St. Etienne which is still standing, and upon 
the keystone of its entrance arch is carved his coat-of- 
arms. 

In 1498 the third and last great event took place at 
Chinon, when Cesar Borgia, the papal envoy, was re- 
ceived in regal state, bringing with him the Pope’s 
pledge to annul Louis XII’s marriage with Jeanne of 
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France in: order thatthe 
king might marfy Anne of 
Brittany, widow of Charles 
VIII. One can in fancy 
see Rabelais in this his 
native town, a tiny lad 
crowding with the other 
gamin to watch Cesar 
Borgia’s entry, which 
“surpassed in magnificance 
the triumphs of the em- 
perors of Rome.” As the 
Pope’s envoy came laden 
with rich gifts, so did he 
depart, his greatest treas- 
ure the beautiful Jeanne 
d’Albert, whom he prompt- 
ly poisoned by sending her 
from Rome superb tapes- 
tried bed-hangings care- 
fully soaked in arsenic, a subtle poison from which she 
gradually sickened and died. ’ 

After the fifteenth century nothing of importance occurred 
at Chinon. It was given to Richelieu, but he seldom used it. 
In 1626 a decree was issued ordering the demolition of all the 
castles of the interior of France, but it was never carried into 
effect, time alone with gentle hand obeying the royal decree. 

Chinon’s keynote, then, is rugged strength and simplicity 
rather than luxury and beauty; sturdy character and not per- 
fection of form. Feudal it is in spirit, feudal even in its very 
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position; for it dominates 
three valleys, and at its 
feet glide swiftly by the 
sparkling waters of the 
Vienna. From the Tour 
du Moulin of Thibaud le 
Tricheur one gets a won- 
derful sweep of this fair 
green country rolling 
away to the south and 
east, a fertile land full of 
peace tuned to the drone 
of bees and the sweet 
songs of birds that find 
shelter on this desolate 
height within its tangled 
garden of wild flowers and 
gray crumbling heaps of 
stone. Here, in the silence 
at the sunset hour, the 
mighty past marches pageant-like across those scarred heights, 
leaving many a tapestried picture, with none more vivid or 
more vital than the meeting between Charles VII, and the Maid 
of France, Jeanne d’Arc; for in ‘that moment a new France 
was born, the spirit of nationalism that was to rise up and be 
the very soul of France. The past is the earnest for the 
present; it lives in the soul of the future yet unborn. And 
these people living to-day within the shadow of Chinon’s cen- 
tury-stained walls, and seemingly sunk in a lethargy of dreams, 
have in very truth once more risen at the call of France. ~- 


of Paradise 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


WANDERING wind, from groves of orange trees 
And beds of hyacinth, came tripping past, 
Vague and elusive,—just the merest breeze, 
A breath of something far too sweet to last; 
It paused by me a moment on its way, 
I drank the sweetness deep down in my soul: 
The Day-King seemed to cast a brighter ray, 
And every wound that I had known seemed whole. 


The wind passed on, but ever in the air 

A lingering sweetness hung, and there are whiles, 
E’en yet, I think—(when summer days are fair, 

And all the earth with sweet contentment smiles) — 
I think that wind comes singing past again, 

Waking the vagrant memories, ere it dies; 
As, at the playing of an old refrain, 

I murmur, “’Tis the Wind of Paradise.” 
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FY ERY DAY LESSONS FROM NEW BOMS 


By JOHN T. FARIS, DD. | 
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oe HAT is the ideal aim of life?” The question was 
W. asked once of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe by one of 
her daughters. 

“To learn, to teach, to serve, to enjoy,” was the thoughtful 
response. 

Those who knew the author of “The Battle Hymn: of the 
Republic,” and who read the story of her life (Julia Ward 
Howe, by Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) will agree not only that she made a good 
reply, but that the words describe her own long life of remark- 
able usefulness. 

As a girl Julia Ward gave such free rein to her taste for 
study that she felt this was the one thing worth while in life. 
Once day her uncle John, commenting on her first literary pub- 
lication said: “This is my little girl who knows about books, 
and writes an article and has it printed, but I wish she knew 
more about housekeeping.” 

When Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the Director of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, came into her life, she had a 
new vision. “His true devotion has won me from the world 
and from mystelf,” she wrote to her brother Sam. “The past 
is already fading from my sight; already I begin to live with 
him in the future, which shall be as calmly bright as true love 
can make it. I am perfectly satisfied to sacrifice to one so 
noble and earnest the day dream of my youth.” Years with 
her husband did not lead her to change her views, for when 
her daughter Laura was about to be married, she wrote to her: 
“To be happily married seems to me to be the best thing for a 
woman.” 

When she had a home of her own she regretted her failure 
to learn housekeeping. “She now felt sadly the need of train- 
ing in matters which her girlhood had despised,” her daughters 
write. “She could describe every room in her father’s house 
save one, the kitchen.” Years later, at a woman’s club, Mrs. 
Howe shocked the company by asking “the mothers present 
whether they educated their daughters in hygiene and house- 
keeping. The response was not enthusiastic,” but the leader 
persisted in emphasizing the necessity of such training. 

She was a wonderful mother. Though she was always 
busy with literary work and other activities she found time 
“to play with us, sing to us, tell us stories, bathe our bumps, 
and accompany us to the dentist,” is the testimony of the 
daughters. “I likes my chilluns better’s other folkses’ chil- 
luns,” she wrote once to Laura. When her son was decorated 
by the Czar she wrote to him, “Are you sure it isn’t my mis- 
take? Do you remember that you are my naughty little imp”” 

During her married life she was often unhappy, and she 
did not understand the reason. The biography gives the ex- 
planation: “Humanity, her husband’s faithful taskmaster, had 
not yet set her to work.” When bereavement came, and, later, 
when her daughters were married, she might have felt, as so 
many women do under like circumstances: “It is over. For 
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me there is no more active life; instead, the shelf and the 
chimney corner.” She resolved to fill the empty spaces. “The 
need of serving humanity, actively, hand and foot, pen and 
voice, was now urgent.” As far as the family’s limited means 
would permit this, Mr. and Mrs, Howe sought to minister to 
others by gifts of money. But always they were able to give 
what is so much better than money—themselves. 

Her reason for service she once stated thus: “Ourselves 
we have always with us; our fellows flit from our company, or 
pass away and we must help them when and while we can.” 
And she did not make the mistake of looking so hard at spec- 
tacular forms of service that she overlooked trifling opportuni- 
ties. Everywhere she went, in America or in Europe, she was 
at the call of reforms that needed her, but at home she never 
overlooked the humble hackmen who had a stand near her 
Boston house. “They must have something hot,” she would 
say, in severe weather, and then she would send tea or coffee 
to them. 

Her life service may be spoken of in three aspects, “those 
of the student, the artist, the reformer. First came youth, 
with its ardent study; then maturity, with its output of poems, 
plays, essays. It is in the third phase that we find 
the aspect of her later life, a clear vision of the needs of 
humanity, and a profound hospitality which made it impera- 
tive for her to give with both hands not only what she had 
inherited but what she had earned.” 

From childhood she was a poet. When her first volume 
of verse, “Passion Flowers,” was issued in 18538, Whittier wrote 
to her, “It is a great book—it has placed thee at the head 
of us all.” Later volumes were received with like favor. But 
in 1864 she began to feel that she had much to say to her 
day and generation which could not and should not be com- 
municated in rhyme, or even in rhythm. 

She did not desert her home for the larger service to 
which she gave herself. She was always a home lover. Lit- 
erary work, club work, or reform work gave new zest to house- 
hold activities. Many times her diaries show how rapidly 
she could turn from one form of service to the other. She 
could do this easily because she knew how to use her time to 
the best advantage. “Hard at work,’” “Very busy all day,” 
“Working hard as usual,” “Determined to do more literary 
work than I have been doing lately,” were characteristic en- 
tries in her journal. When she was eighty-two years old, she 
wrote, “The cook ill with rheumatism. I made my bed, turning 
the mattress, and put my room generally to rights.” At this 
period she took a nap of a half hour each afternoon, but she 
would read or write until the moment when she was driven 
to her couch, and she would be up and at work soon as the 
half hour was over. 


While the later years of her life were given to many 
causes, the cause of the Advance of Woman was chief among 
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these. “At first society looked askance at the movement. 
What? Women’s clubs? They would take woman away from 
the home, which was their sphere. Shocking! Besides, it 
might make them strong-minded! Horrible.” Mrs. Ward’s 
family did not look with favor on her activities here, at first. 
But, in spite of opposition, faith in the moral and intellectual 
growth of her sex animated her in all her work. Her methods 
were for the most part entirely sane, and criticism was dis- 
armed. 

Strenuous efforts in the cause of peace were a natural 
result of her woman’s club work. “Why do not the mothers 
of mankind interfere?” she asked, during the Franco-German 
War of 1870. So she sent an “Appeal to Womanhood Through- 
out the World” to arise and declare that “blood does not wipe 
out dishonor, nor violence indicate possession.” It is not strange 
that her love for literary Germany had a rude awakening when 
“she came in contact with this new Junker Germany, this harsh, 
mandatory, unlovely country where Bismarck was the ruling 
spirit, and Von Moltke the idol of the hour.” During the Boer 
War she “had a sudden thought of the Christ Babe standing 
between the two armies, Boers and Britons, on Christmas 
Day.” She had a vision of the day of peace when “all of evil 
was gone from the earth, misery was blotted out, mankind 
was emancipated and ready to march forward in a new era 
of human understanding, all encompassing sympathy and ever 
present help, the era of perpetual love, of peace passing un- 
derstanding.” 

She was a friend of the negro, and her voice was lifted 
many times in his behalf. Once, after she had spoken at a 
Boston meeting in protest against a wave of lynching in the 


South, she received a letter addressed, “Mrs. Howe, Negro 


Sympathizer, Boston.” 

She was a preacher whose sermons were listened to with 
eagerness in Boston, in many other parts of the country, and 
abroad. She was never ordained, but she was just as earnest 
in her messages as if she had been duly set apart to the 
ministry. 

But it was not only on Sunday and in the church that she 
was happy in her method of public address. She was always 
in request, and she was never a disappointment. Those who 
knew her came to expect something novel from her, and they 
were not disappointed. Once, for example, she surprised her 
audience by using the story of Cinderella as the basis for an 


effective address. On another occasion, when she was called 
on suddenly to introduce to an audience a company of famous 
men, she began by saying, “When the pie was opened, the 
birds began to sing”; then she proceeded to introduce one 
after another of the speakers as a bird of an indicated species, 
at the same time stating her reason for the name she gave to 
each. 

This vein of humor was characteristic. Once to her daugh- 
ter Laura she wrote, “Nothing stays put, not even put-ty.” 
Again she urged Laura to come to see her, “taking care to 
keep thy nose in front of thy countenance.” “I have orated 
tremendous this winter,” was another expression. “I didn’t 
go to do it, you know, but I cou’n’ avoid it.” When she was 
in her ninetieth year she startled the family by laughter that 
made her bed shake. Eagerly they asked an explanation. “I 
was only trying to translate ‘fiddle-de-dee’ into Greek!” she 
said. 

There was nothing more characteristic than her words 
written at the close or at the beginning of a year. “I take 
possession of the New Year in the name of Faith, Hope and 
Charity,”’ she said in 1894. “I ask for this year that I may 
do some service in the war of civilization against barbarism,” 
was an 1896 message. “Here ends a year of service, of more 
than my usual health, of power to speak and to write,” she 
said when she was eighty-two. Four years later she prayed 
that she might not wilfully waste one of the year’s precious 
days. 

Her recorded prayers are equally illuminating: “May 
God keep mean and personal passions far removed from me”; 
“may the prolongation of my days on earth be for good to my- 
self and others”; “I pray for courage to undertake and power 
to accomplish” ; “God help me to use faithfully my 
little remnant of life.” 

This prayer was answered. She kept her powers of mind 
and body to the last. She was ninety-one when she was asked 
to go to the State House in Boston to speak on the question 
of pure milk. Her address saved the day for reform. 

As she looked back on her life she spoke of “the waste and 
loss of power through want of outlook.” But when, in 1910, 


her eyes saw the glory of the coming of the Lord, those who 
thought of the more than half a century she had given to the 
service of humanity realized that God had called to himself one 
of the most efficient workers of the century. 





Sanctuary 
By Isabel S. Mason 


LD songs there are whose notes ring ever sweet, 
And old-time flowers that still enchantment bear; 
Because some voice inspired sang the strain, 
Some heart that worshiped set the fragrance there. 


With toil we tread the common walks of life, 
In haste to crowd with work each passing day; 
Yet some old song, some quaint old-fashioned bloom, 
Will set a star to show us where to pray. 








New York Theatrical Offerings 


A New Portia Come to 
Judgment 


FTER one has quite recovered 
yr from the liberties taken by Mr. 

Tree with Shakespeare’s text of 
The Merchant of Venice, one begins to 
praise this actor for the undoubted beauty 
of the pictorial effects he produces, even 
though these effects may over-step the 
requirements of Shakespeare and enter 
the realm of modern artistic imagination. 
We are suspicious that much of the cut- 
ting and transposing in the text was so 
arranged as to allow of these extra nov- 
elties—such as the street fight between 
the Christians and the Jews, and the 





Elsie Ferguson as Portia 


By Montrose 3. Moses 


great show of pageantry in the streets 
of Venice. We were somewhat disap- 
pointed, however, in the Venetian atmos- 
phere, especially in the revelry scenes, 
and while in the final act the color of the 
garden at Belmont was very beautiful, 
the scenery having been borrowed from 
Miss Anglin’s production of Twelfth 
Night, the simple style of Mr. Livingston 
Platt did not quite accord with the style 
of the Royal Academicians of England 
in the other scenes. 

The interest of this production cannot 
be said to have centered on Sir Herbert 
Tree, for his Shylock is not a new at- 
tempt with him. He gave a thoroughly 
pictorial presentation, minimizing the hu- 
man quality in Shylock’s character, and 
heightening the religious hatred to such 
an extent as to bring Shylock to the level 
of The Jew of Malta in its barbarous 
temper. Taking the only parts of the 
drama in which one could sympathize 
with Shylock—the moment when he dis- 
covers the flight of Jessica, and that mo- 
ment in the trial scene when his goods 
are confiscated, Sir Herbert utterly failed 
to touch us in the least. His perform- 
ance was powerful rather than fraught 
with any character distinction, and it was 
through the sheer power of this quality 
that he gained any distinction at the mo- 
ment when Antonio is brought to judg- 
ment. To those who remember Sir Henry 
Irving in the same réle, in comparison, 
Mr. Tree’s conception lacks the intel- 
lectual quality. His acting has somewhat 
of the rasping tone of the late Richard 
Mansfield. In appearance, despite his 
height, Mr. Tree reminded us of Sothern 
as Shylock, while at moments in broad 
sweeping gesture and in mannerisms of 
voice, he recalled Mr. Otis Skinner’s Shy- 
lock. But as a whole there was nothing 
to mark the characterization as distinc- 
tively Mr. Tree’s. 

The Portia of the occasion was Miss 





Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
As Shylock 


Elsie Ferguson, who heretofore has been 
seen only in the conventional modern 
play, and who has gained a large fol- 
lowing through her undoubted beauty and 
pleasant handling of parts that were not 
over-exacting. She has not heretofore 
appeared in a Shakespeare réle, nor has 
she had any previous training in the 
reading of blank verse which is so far 
different in its requirement from ordinary 
prose. In her earlier scenes, Miss Fer- 
fuson presented a most exquisite pic- 
ture, but from the moment she began 
reading her lines, one could detect an 
unfamiliarity, a lack of authority, and 
a monotony of voice which one knew she 
could not overcome, and which one 
could not credit to her nervousness on 
this opening night. There is no buoy- 
ancy, no variation and no shading to her 














voice. It is all a dead level, with a cer- 
tain boyish quality which served her in 
good stead toward the latter part of the 
play, when the story of the rings is 
brought to a humorous close. She lacked, 
however, any sunlight banter, when she 
and Nerissa are discussing her numerous 
suitors, and at the moment when Bas- 
sanio makes his choice, when if anywhere 
poetry of voice is necessary, she was 
thoroughly disappointing. The supreme 
test came when, in the court scene, she 
delivered the “quality of mercy” speech, 
very much as a school girl, gathering all 
of her courage for the occasion, would 
read it. There was no understanding at 
this moment in Miss Ferguson’s delivery, 
and in her cap and gown, which made 
her more scholastic than picturesque, 
Miss Ferguson showed very evident signs 
of her nervousness. She has much to 
learn in this difficult matter of blank 
verse. First of all, she needs to train 
her vocal instrument so that she can get 
variety of tones without effort. She needs 
to be careful in her enunciation, for every 
word in Shakespeare has its value. She 
needs to attain greater ease in costume, 
for Shakespeare’s pictorial effect is dif- 
ferent from the modern photograph. It 
is a pity that an actress who is such a 
favorite should have been put to such a 
test without adequate preparation. Play- 
ers must realize that experience is the 
only school in which the -classic drama 
can be brought to a perfect standard. 
Miss Ferguson should have had a year 
at least, playing Shakespeare in stock, 
before making a Metropolitan debut. 

Mr. Julian L’Estrange as Bassanio was 
even more monotonous in his matter-of- 
fact, Broadway tone of voice; while the 
actors who played Jessica and Lorenzo 
literally murdered the poetic quality of 
their scenes in the final act. 

Altogether The Merchant of Venice is 
not so distinctive a production as Henry 
VIII. The stage is too cluttered with 
supers unnecessarily placed, and the text 
too lacking in its proper rendering. Even 
such a part as Launcelot Gobbo was 
wounded beyond recognition. There is 
only one real enjoyment that I felt in 
this production—the very clever and 
seemingly intelligent way in which the 
spot lights were handled in the Trial 
Scene. But as for Sir Herbert’s Shy- 
lock, when the evening was over, in mem- 
ory we did not conjure up the “Jew that 
Shakespeare drew,” but rather Mr. Tree’s 
Svengali and Fagan. 


A Revival of ny Beau 


Brummell” 


R. ARNOLD DALY has seen fit 
to revive Clyde Fitch’s Beau 
Brummell, which was written 
twenty-six years ago for the late Richard 
Mansfield. He has likewise seen fit to 
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place upon his programme the remark 
that, inasmuch as to old friends of the 
drama the aside and the soliloquy “have 
fallen into disrepute,” it has been found 


necessary to make certain changes in the 


old-fashioned text! 

Beau Brummell is a play that has a 
tremendous amount of living power in 
it, and it is not right that it should be 
withheld from the present generation of 
playgoers. There is a question in our 
minds, however, as to Mr. Daly’s adapt- 
ability for the rdéle, as to his surety of 
technique; for inevitably he invites com- 
parison with Mr. Mansfield, and the com- 
parison is not to his credit. Taking for 
granted that the present revival of Beau 
Brummell was an ambitious thing for 
Mr. Daly to do, there are still so many 
things against the present production 
that we are almost sorry it has been 
given, except in so far as it shows how 
worthy a thing in its wit and in its 
picturesqueness, Mr. Fitch created. In 
fact, the more we are given revivals of 
Mr. Fitch’s plays, the more are we im- 
pressed with his vitality as an artist 
and as a literary delineator of character. 

Mr. Daly’s Beau Brummell is to Mr. 
Mansfield’s Beau Brummell what a very 
smudgy crayon sketch is to a finished 
etching. We doubt whether Mr. Daly 
has the slightest conception of the man- 
ner of a Beau, although, with much shak- 
ing of arms and much swagger in his 
walk, he exhibited himself as a very su- 
perior person on the stage. Not only 
that, but in the general interpretation of 
the spirit of the character, Mr. Daly 
seemed to be off-key, for he sounded an 
irritable note rather than one of suavity. 
There was nothing nonchalant about his 
self-conceit. In another respect Mr. Daly 
misconceived his part, for were it given 
to George Brummell to peep in on this 
production, he would have shown some 
disgust at the rumpled, uncurled condi- 
tion of Mr. Daly’s wig, and at the very 
untidy manner in which Mr. Daly wore 
his stockings. 

These external conditions might seem 
trivial to comment upon, if it were not 
for the fact that Clyde Fitch’s Beau 
Brummell is dependent for its color on 
the perfectness of its external effects. 
Beau Brummell was “the glass of fash- 
ion and the mould of form.” He was, 
at one period, the life that centered 
around the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. He was the standard of 
manners. But Mr. Daly failed to impress 
us with that fact. His cast, with the 
exception of Mr. Edgar Norton, as Mor- 
timer, and Mr. Stanley Dark, as Lord 
Manly, was badly chosen. To say that 
the Mrs. St. Aubyn, the Duchess of Leam- 
ington and Lady Farthingale were badly 
played is to take away the whole satiri- 
cal smartness from the play. 

This should have been an important 
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revival; instead of which, except for the 
excellent foundation of the play itself, 
it was lacking in most respects. 


Miss Anglin Presents 
* Holbrook Blinn” 


E are indebted to Miss Mar- 

W garet Anglin for her recent 

revivals of two of Oscar 
Wilde’s plays. Her brilliant acting in 
Lady Windermere’s Fan several years 
ago is memorable, and now, in contrast 
with the external brilliancy as Mrs. 
Erlynne, comes her emotional triumph as 
Mrs. Arbuthnot in A Woman of No Im- 
portance. 

In conjunction with the Harris estate, 
Miss Anglin has become the manager of 
Mr. Holbrook Blinn ih this Wilde revival. 
Mr. Blinn is cast for the part of Lord 
Illingworth which, when the play was 
first produced in London, was assumed by 
Sir Herbert Tree, and which in this 
country was first enacted by Mr. Charles 
Coghlan. 

With this emphasis placed on the name 
of Mr. Blinn, a great part of the cur- 
iosity of the theatergoing public was cen- 
tered on how far he would encompass 
the suavity of a nobleman-about-town 
such as Wilde depicted. To say that Mr. 
Blinn was handicapped both in physique 
and temperament for the réle is chari- 
table. In no way did he bring to the 
part that surety of technique and that 
quickness of understanding which have 
heretofore marked him as an actor of 
considerable ability. In no way, either 
in manner or in reading, was he able to 
bring from Oscar Wilde’s lines that sug- 
gestion of viciousness without which the 
réle of Lord Illingworth is almost mean- 
ingless. 

The company is unfortunate in having 
been so selected that whatever brilliancy 
this old-fashioned piece may have, has 
been quite blunted by inadequacy of in- 
terpretation. Such an important rédle, 
for example, as Mrs. Allonby’s, which 
could have been so ably handled by Miss 
Anglin, had there been two of her, en- 
tirely slipped past the comprehension of 
Miss Annie Hughes, whose fained non- 
chalance, languor, and attempted fine 
manners were more dull in their ef- 
fect than brilliant. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Oscar Wilde’s plays had bet- 
ter not be given unless manner, ease and 
alert intellect are dominant in the act- 
ing. Except for the very excellent por- 
trayal of Lady Hunstanton by Mrs. 
Fanny Addison Pitt, the play dragged 
along until the time came for Miss Ang- 
lin’s entrance as Mrs. Arbuthnot, the 
woman whose past is so closely knit with 
that of Lord Illingworth. 

The instant this actress made her ap- 
pearance on the stage, one felt the per- 
formance lifted up. On Miss Anglin’s 
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shoulders alone rested the excellence of 
the production as a whole. She carried 
across the footlights beautifully modu- 
lated readings; she moved across the 
stage with an understanding of effective- 
ness that might be an excellent lesson 
for her associates. Read the text of 
Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Import- 
ance, and you will see in the part of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot many speeches of emo- 
tional shallowness, symbols of the right 
things to say at the right moment with- 


out meaning them. Even these speeches. 


Miss Anglin quickened into life, to such 
an extent that she he!d her audience and 
touched them beyond the deserts of 
Wilde’s intent. 

In comparison with her method, Mr. 
Blinn failed utterly. Take, for instance, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s several interviews with 
her son, where she has to disillusionize 
him in regard to Lord Illingworth, who 
is his father—the humanity Miss Anglin 
put into her reading was of exceptional 
beauty. On the other hand, consider Mr. 
Blinn’s moment, when, as Lord Illing- 
worth, he has a talk with his son. He 


becomes simp!y a mouthpiece for Wilde’s 
comment on life and society. Some will 
say that Mr. Blinn may have been handi- 
capped by that tendency on Wi.de’s part 
to forget character in the brilliant play 
of his wit; but had Mr. Blinn the crea- 
tive instinct for comedy that Miss Anglin 
has, he would have gauged the false bril- 
liancy of Wilde and would have striven 
to humanize it, not emotionally, but in 
terms of character. In other words, he 
knew his lines but he did not know his 
part. 

The revival of A Woman of No Im- 
portance is not a notable one, although 
Miss Anglin’s contribution to it is of 
notable distinction. In its outward hab- 
iliments, the play gains much from the 
assistance of Mr. Livingston Platt. 


s 


Galsworthy's “ Justice’ 


NE of the most impressive plays 
that has been given in New York 
for a long while is Mr. Galswor- 


thy’s Justice, which the Corey-Williams- 
Riter Company has had the bravery to 





From A Woman of No Importance 


We use the word “bravery” ad- 
visedly, because Justice has been avail- 
able for the past six years, and no Amer- 
ican manager has had the inclination or 


put on. 


the foresight to touch it. Indeed, we are 
told that when the subject of bringing 
Justice to New York was broached to a 
number of managers, they refused to 
give the Corey-Williams-Riter Company 
a theater, thoroughly believing that the 
play was fated to be a failure. This 
prophecy on their part was due to the 
ingrained belief that tragedy would be 
repudiated by the American public—that 
the unhappy ending was something that 
should be hounded from the stage, even 
though it might be true to life. 

Whatever the considerations, the fact 
remains that, at the eleventh hour, the 
Corey-Williams-Riter Company found a 
theater; and when the clock struck 
twelve, New York had greeted Justice 
as it should be greeted. 

The theme of the play is one that has 
had much newspaper publicity within the 
last year, on account of the activities of 
Warden Osborne at Sing Sing. The pub- 
lic was therefore curious, in view of what 
had been read, to see how the administra- 
tion of justice in England differs from 
the administration of justice in the State 
of New York. Mr. Galsworthy has writ- 
ten a poignant tragedy of that social ma- 
chinery which can put a weak man in 
confinement and then thrust him forth 
into the community again, even more 
weak than he was at first, and more in- 
capable of coping with life. Young Fal- 
der, the bank clerk who forges for a 
purely commendable reason, is dragged 
through the machinery of justice as a 
piece of cloth is dragged through a 
wringer. There is no question, as far 
as the text indicates, that he was unfairly 
tried, that he was unfairly sentenced, 
that he was discriminated against while 
in prison. What Mr. Galsworthy aimed 
to show in the writing of this piece was 
that the machinery was so constructed 
that no criminal could escape its horrible 
effect. And the result, in England, at 
the time of the first production of Jus- 
tice, was the reformation of prison laws 
after the Hon. Winston Churchill had 
attended a performance. 

Justice has been severely criticised by 
the academic critics as a propaganda 
piece, and it is propaganda, in so far as 
it deals with a vital subject, and in so 
far as it forces society to be an inherent 
part of its cast. Mr. Galsworthy is a 
keen observer and he has centered all 
that he has observed regarding prisons 
on the tragic figure of Falder. He has 
not become so involved in his problem, 
however, that he has forgotten character. 
Mr. Galsworthy is too aware of the iron- 
ies of life to allow himself to forget how 
small man is in comparison with the 
universe, and how weak he is to set back 











the machine of his own making. Justice, 
while it is a sheer bit of realism, nega- 
tive in its results on the character of 
Falder, nevertheless does open a way for 
the future in its effect on the audience, 
which is the responsible party for Fal- 
der’s end. It is to be hoped that, in this 
country, the first production of Justice 
will result in prison reform as it did in 
England. Those who attend the play 
may find certain entertainment in the ex- 
ternal pictures, and there may be some 
whose nerves are so sensitive that they 
dislike to be reminded of their respon- 
sibility! But, on the other hand, those 
who consider the theater as an outlet 
for. serious facing of facts will find in 
Justice ample illustration of the drama- 
tist’s mission at its highest. It may not 
enliven the imagination, it may not soothe 
the heart, but its effect is to make one 
feel tremendously alive to the conditions 
around one. 

As for the acting, Mr. John Barrymore 
has done a very creditable piece of work, 
although in one respect he has erred 
gravely. His first entrance makes of 
Falder more a sneak thief than a boy 
with a weak character, moved by a big 
human impulse. Sounding that criminal 
note at the beginning, there is not suf- 
ficient contrast between his first entrance 
and the big moment of the play, when, 
crushed by the solitary confinement to 
which he is subjected, he throws himself 
hysterically against the wall of his cell 
and beats against the door. The other 
members of the cast were adequate, and 
the stage management of the court scene 
thoroughly commendable, making it one of 
the most notable productions of the sea- 
son. 


Dramatic Notes 


HE Drama Society of New York 

I stands sponsor for a production 

of The Tempest, which has for 
the past three weeks been occupying The 
Century Theater, one time the New The- 
ater of New York. Under the artistic 
guidance of Mr. Louis Calvert and Mr. 
John Corbin, they have attempted to 
utilize whatever knowledge has been 
brought to light by the scholars of the 
Elizabethan theater, in order to give in 
rapid continuity the entire Shakespeare 
text; and in Elizabethan fashion they 
have made use of the outer and inner 
stages for this purpose. From this stand- 
point, much scholarly interest is attached 
to the result, and this production of The 
Tempest, seen in connection with the 
reading of Professor Thorndike’s book 
on “Shakespeare’s Theater,” will be most 
suggestive to students. 

The intention of the Drama Society is 
entirely worthy. What the management 
wishes to do is to bring classic drama 
within easy range of the wage earner and 
the school children. The consequence is 
that The Tempest has been given at 
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matinees to many young people at the 
very modest entrance fee of ten cents, 
thus drawing vast crowds. So encour- 
aging has the response been that it is 
likely tne Drama Society will be more 
ambitious next year, and offer to the pub- 
lic more than one production a season. 
It is to the credit of Mr. John Corbin 
that The Tempest has in it so many fea- 
tures that have a historical basis. 

Judged, however, purely as an artistic 
spectacle the Drama Society’s produc- 
tion of The Tempest is disappointing, 
due largely to the thorough inadequacy 
of the cast. Mr. Calvert as Prospero is 
not as happy as he was in the matter- 
of-fact part of Undershaft in Shaw’s 
Major Barbara. This may sound rather 
far-fetched in comparison, but it states 
the truth that, in no way whatsoever, did 
Mr. Calvert suggest any of the mystically 
poetic, high imaginative significance of 
his réle. He was metallic in the reading 
of his lines, and ungainly in the mechani- 
cal externalizing. As for Miss Jane Grey, 
who played the part of Miranda, she is 
gifted with what might be called a “coo- 
ing voice,” which dominates any attempt 
she might make to read blank verse sat- 
isfactorily. Mr. Walter Hampden’s Cali- 
ban was well conceived, although the part 
might have been cut to good advantage. 
In the réle of Ariel, Miss Fania Marinoff, 
dressed in a Teutonic garb which Rein- 
hardt seems to have standardized, was 
adequate, though by no means the Ariel 
of our imagination. In fact, there was 
no part done with proper balance, unless 
we mention Mr. George Hassell’s delinea- 
tion of Stephano, a drunken butler! 

In other words, The Tempest, as thus 
produced, was worse than a production 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream badly 
done. Which is our way of saying that 
in no way did it suggest the maturity of 
Shakespeare’s art, and in no way did it 
satisfactorily reflect the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the lines. 

* * om 


Later on I wish to give more adequate 
consideration of the work being done by 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, an organ- 
ization which exists on Grand Street, in 
the Ghetto district of New York City. 
Unfortunately, the readers of THE Book 
News MONTHLY have not been afforded 
the opportunity of knowing much about 
the activities of this little theater, under 
the patronage of the Misses Lewisohn. 
There is only space here to mention the 
fact that a performance of Lord Dun- 
sany’s A Night at an Inn, as given by the 
Neighborhood Players and as mounted by 
the Neighborhood artists, compares very 
favorably with any professional attempt. 
Not only that, but the whole theater 
conveys to one a spirit of ‘sincerity, of 
earnest co-operation, not often found in 
the theaters of New York. I take the 
Neighborhood Playhouse as a model upon 
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which other theaters of similar character 
might very readily be based. The ama- 
teur spirit is sometimes dominant, as in 
the acting of Tchekoff’s A Marriage Pro- 
posal, but when they attempt such a piece 
as With the Current, reflecting the family 
life of the Jews of the last century, they 
seem to be in an atmosphere which they 
thoroughly understand. Altogether, there 
is a spirit of co-operation at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse which is worthy of 
fuller treatment. 
+ aa * 


This is a time of farewells. Sir Johns- 
tone Forbes-Robertson closed his three 
years’ tour with a final production of 
Hamlet, under the auspices of Harvard 
University, and it is doubtful whether 
the American public will ever see him 
again on the stage. 

Now comes the announcement that Mr. 
E. H. Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe 
are to make their farewell to the Ameri- 
can stage, inasmuch as they intend to 
reside hereafter in England. Miss Mar- 
lowe, so the announcement runs, will no 
longer be seen on the stage, while Mr. 
Sothern, at the present writing, is giving 
four weeks to a revival of Jf I Were 
King, the proceeds of which he is gen- 
erously donating to various charitable or- 
ganizations. After he closes his run, he 
will spend nine weeks in moving pictures, 
and then “exit” Mr. Sothern from the 
American stage. 

This rapid disappearance of some of 
our distinctive artists brings prominently 
before us the necessity for our cultivation 
of great actors. If we are to be robbed 
of those who have a tradition, and if we 
fail to protect the future, what is to 
happen to the classic drama, let us say, 
in five years from now? There are only 
a few actors who are worthy of the dis- 
tinction of being called artists in America 
at the present time—artists in the sense 
that they can deal adequately with the 
higher forms of poetic and imaginative 
drama. The excuse is heard on all sides 
that the reason there are so few actors 
with the grand manner, with the full rich 
vocal requirements, with the pictorial 
quality, is that the drama to-day does 
not call for that type of player. This 
may be so, yet it does not excuse the 
theater from maintaining, as one of its 
necessary adjuncts, a firm hold on a clas- 
sical repertoire, which will give the actor 
the schooling he deserves. Our Shake- 
spearean revivals show how inadequate 
the American actor is in the handling of 
even the minor parts. We spend much 
time giving dinners to Mr. Sothern and 
Miss Marlowe, and writing columns of 


’ farewell to Sir Johnstone Forbes-Robert- 


son, but not much has been written in re- 
gard to how few there are to fill the gaps 
made by their withdrawal. Let us take 
an inventory, and see what we can do to 
preserve the type. 
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HREE hundred years of a fame 

i that has not merely endured, but 

has grown with the passing cen- 
turies, is a marvelous heritage even for 
a William Shakespeare, but that the re- 
nown of the great Bard of Avon has so 
endured cannot be doubted by anyone 
who saw the enthusiasm raised by the 
recent tercentenary celebration in Phila- 
delphia. 

“He was not of an age but for all 
time,” as Ben Jonson declared, and from 
the lips of college professors, students of 
the drama, the thinkers of to-day and 
the delvers into the traditions of yester- 
day, the words were echoed last month, 
and the cry went forth once again, that 
so long as the drama lives, so long must 
his greatness and his popularity (theatri- 
cal producers to the contrary) endure. 
And drama, as Malone has pointed out, 
is not an invention, but is innate in the 
heart of man; it began under the roof- 
tree of the first family, and its life shall 
last as long as there shall be prattling 
of children upon earth; so in its turn 
must the fame of Shakespeare last and 
this tercentenary be no more than a mile- 
stone on the way. 

To the student of his dramas and lyrics 
Shakespeare stands out paramount in 
many fields of thought. He is, as Dow- 


den says, a man who could speak of death 
and its mysteries in the presence of 
Dante; who could respond to the wisdom 
of Goethe with a broader and sunnier 
wisdom; who could match the laughter 
of a Moliére with a laughter as human 
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and more divine, and argue of life and 
its joys in the presence of Homer. But 
most of all he stands out as one who knew 
humanity stripped of its trappings—A 
humanity which is the same to-day as it 
was three hundred years ago. It is this 
that makes the enduring qualities of his 
plays, and which this Spring has turned 
the whole country to Shakespearean cele- 
brations. Not even the motion picture 
players, those most modern of Thespians, 





The Globe Theater 


An exact reproduction 


neglected him, for out in California they 
gave a monster production of Julius 
Caesar. In New York, The Tempest and 
The Merchant of Venice vied in popular 
favor, while here in Philadelphia, as be- 
fits a town that fairly welters in Shake- 
speareana, the tercentenary was the one 
big event of an uneventful theatrical 
year. 

Its success is by now a fact of the past 
instead of a hope for the future, from 
which circumstance I have drawn my 
title, but praise for the splendid work 
done is not one of those customs, which 
as Hamlet says so caustically, are more 
honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance! 

Rightly speaking, the great tercenten- 
ary program which included productions 
by scores of colleges, schools, churches, 
clubs and societies in this city, began last 
March, when a series of eight notable 
lectures upon Shakespeare were given at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
program then worked itself around in 
a perfect circle of events, ending up with 
the second University offering in the 
shape of the long-heralded production of 
The Comedy of Errors in the Botanical 
Gardens during the week of May 15. 


All's Well That Ends Well 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


Not the least interesting of this most 
excellent presentation was the carefully 
reproduced Globe Theater, copied from 
that playhouse where more than three 
hundred years ago Will Shakespeare 
donned the sock and buskin and “a poor 
player, strutted and fretted his hour 
upon the stage,” feeling beyond a doubt 
that the play was the thing, particularly 
his plays. 

The original Globe Theater stood in 
Southwark, London, in 1599, but was de- 
stroyed by fire. Eventually it was re- 
built, but the model erected in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens was designed from the 
plans of the original theater as drawn 
by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Jr., who 
also loaned the model shown with other 
Shakespeare relics at the Academy of 
the Fine Arts. The Globe, and indeed 
the players themselves at that time, were 
all under the patronage of the King, so 
the theater stands, as it were, for a mile- 
stone marking the zenith of Shakespeare’s 
career as writer and actor. 

The Comedy of Errors is one of the 
least known, thought one of the most 
amusing of the Shakespearean comedies, 
and while it was virtually the seventh 
annual Elizabethan revival of the Phil- 
omathean Society at the University, it 
marked an innovation because it was the 
first production whose cast was chosen 
from the entire student body. In fact, it 


was felt that this production with its 
“two sets of twins” was too important to 
narrow the selection of players to the 
members of the society. 





Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner 
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In preparing the production two full 
casts were trained by Percy Winter (who 
will be well remembered by those who 
attended the Orpheum stock perform- 
ances) that there might be no chance of 
a difficulty arising over illness or any 
other accident. So excellent did both 
companies prove, however, that they gave 
alternate performances. It seems quaint- 
ly fitting, too, that in this play of twin 
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brothers, there should be twin players 
for each part! But certain it is that the 
Philomatheans deserve more than a word 
of praise, or, as Shakespeare puts it, “I 
would applaud them to the very echo, 
that should applaud again” for giving 
Philadelphia this comedy which the aver- 
age Shakespearean player leaves out of 
his repertoire. 

And speaking of noted Shakespearean 
players brings to mind the visit to this 
city of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree to 
speak on “The Art of Shakespeare” at 
the great festival’on May 12, at the 
Academy of Music. Sir Herbert is like 
that gentleman in Love’s Labor’s Lost, 
who, it was said: 


“Delivers such apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished: 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse.” 


So no one minded when his talk veered 
from the immortal Bard to war and final- 
ly to that project which he has so closely 
at heart, and which incidentally is the 
ultimathule towards which all the Little 
Theater movements tend—a national or 
municipal endowed playhouse. 

“It is strange,” he said, “that the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations are the only peo- 
ples who do not recognize the necessity 
of a national theater. It is to be hoped 
that before long the state may turn its 
attention to this aspect of education and 
it is encouraging to notice the tendencies 


of the Universities to devote their con- 
sideration to the drama. The playhouse 
is a potent factor in shaping the minds 
of the people, and above all in influenc- 
ing young men and women. The play is 
their social education. In the theater 
they learn how to behave and also, in 
some instances—how not to behave! 

“Yet in spite of the neglect of the state 
to take advantage of the possibilities, edu- 
cational and otherwise, of the drama, the 
influence of the theater for good or evil 
is to-day no less great than that of re- 
ligion itself. Take the teachings of 
Shakespeare, for example—are they not 
a virtual religion of humanity? And it 
is this religion of humanity and of truth 
that is demanded by most of us to-day.” 

Sir Herbert’s project is meeting with 
much enthusiasm, so I am told, and the 
prospect for a national theater to be 
named perhaps for Shakespeare, while it 
is still no more than a mirage of the fu- 
ture, is certainly a goal towards which 
lovers of the drama may well strive. 

In the meantime there is a nearer 
project on hand in the purposed perman- 
ent memorial to Shakespeare to be erected 
in Fairmount Park. At this time of 
writing the sum required still lacks four 
thousand dollars, but it is to be hoped 
that before you read it, the necessary 
“saint-seducing gold” will have been con- 
tributed. 

The monument to Shakespeare will 
also, it is said, be in the nature of a me- 
morial to those famed players, Edwin 
Forrest, Joseph Jefferson, John McCul- 
lough and E. L. Davenport, all of whom 
claimed Philadelphia as their home. It 
is also planned to have it embody a suit- 
able recognition of the work of the late 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, that most 
famed of all Shakespearean students, and 
thus amalgamate all the Shakespearean 
traditions of the city in the enduring 
stone, varying Shakespeare’s own pessi- 
mistic statement that only “men’s evil 
manners live in brass; their virtues we 
write in water.” 

The committee in charge of the work 
for this permanent memorial is in itself 
representative of both art and the drama 
in this city, including: as it does Mrs, W. 
Yorke Stevenson, chairman; Miss Emily 
Sartain, Miss O. L. Hatcher, Mr. Eli K. 
Price, Mr. Frank Miles Day, Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor F. B. 
Gummere, Mr. Otto T. Mallery, Professor 
Leslie W. Miller, Miss Violet Oakley, Mr. 
H. La Barre Jayne, Mr. George E. 
Nitzsche, Professor John L. Haney, Mr. 
Harrison S. Morris, Mr. Alba Johnson 
and the Hon. James M. Beck. 

Equally representative was the general 
committee upon whom devolved the plans 
for the big festival at the Academy, and 
which was headed by Professor Felix E. 
Schelling, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as chairman. Serving with him 
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were Dr. E. P. Oberholzer, secretary; 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., corre- 
sponding secretary; Mr. J. Howard Re- 
ber, treasurer; Mr. H. La Barre Jayne, 
Mrs. W. Yorke Stevenson, Professor 
Francis B. Gummere, Dr. J. P. Garber, 
Mrs. H. S. P. Nichols, Mgr. H. T. Henry, 
Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, Mr. Kenneth 
MacGowen, Mr. Eli K. Price, Mrs. Otis 
Skinner, Mr. H. H. Furness, Jr., Rev. 
Dr. D. M. Steele, Mr. John Ashhurst, Mr. 
James F. Cooke and Mr. George F. 
Nitzsche. 

Unfortunately Professor Schelling was 
ill and was unable to attend the meeting 
for which he had been planning and 
working so vigorously and Mr. Jayne 
presided in his stead. 

As I have already said, Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree was the most noted 
speaker, but he did not by any means 
monopolize the honors. Alfred Noyes, the 
young English poet, spoke on Shake- 
speare’s clowns, and David Bispham sang 
some of the old English songs he loves so 
well. By an odd little coincidence Mr. 
Bispham studied singing under “William 
Shakespeare,” not the immortal bard to 
be sure, but mayhap a Shakespeare who 
had as deep a love for the quaint English 
lyrics, which the famed baritone sings so 
skillfully. 

Mr. Bispham’s music was not alone on 
the program, since members of the Mah- 
ler Symphony chorus and the Fortnightly 
Club gave several selections, and there 
were some quaint dances by school girls 
in old English costume, while Mr. Otis 
Skinner read Ben Jonson’s “Ode to 
Shakespeare.” 

Great as was the throng that gathered 
for this festival, it was no larger than 
that which gathered daily at the Academy 
of the Fine Arts to see the exhibit of 
Shakespeareana, including the famed 
George H. Earle, Jr., collection of folios, 
The Rosenbach folios of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and some notable volumes from 
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the libraries and treasures from the col- 
lections of H. H. Furness, Jr., and E. W. 
Ashbee. 

lt Lrought 1616 oddly near to see these 
garnered treasures of hundreds of years 
ago actually before one’s eyes, and was 
in many ways a finer exhibit than any 
held elsewhere in connection with the 
celebration of the tercentenary, because 
Philadelphia has been not only a city of 
admirers of Shakespeare but a city of 
students and writers about him, whose 
books were included in the exhibit. 

But all these big events were no more 
than the stone that was flung into the 
pool of tribute this past month, for while 
they marked the biggest feature, the ter- 
centenary had many a widening ripple. 
There was, for instance, the series of 
Shakespeare scenes and the Elizabethan 
Revel given by the Plays and Players. 

They were fortunate in being able to 
stage their scenes in the same theater 
as The Comedy of Errors, and added 
picturesqueness was lent by the Eliza- 
bethan costumes worn by the audience. 
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The New Century Club, the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Baldwin 
School at Bryn Mawr, the Friends’ School 
at Germantown and scores of other 
schools and clubs had their part in the 
vast tercentenary, which was in itself a 
huge drama of Shakespeare linking the 
past with the present; old players and 
new; old playgoers and school children. 

The very magnitude of the celebration 
and the fact that it was by no means 
merely a tribute from the cultural class 
is in itself a promise for the drama of 
to-morrow, and a proof that it is a fal- 
lacy to suppose that the poor quality of 
the majority plays of to-day is due to 
the fact that they are what the public 
wants. 


Keith's in June. 


HEN the June bride and the 
sweet girl graduates come into 
their own in the month of 


roses, vaudeville also leaps into the lime- 
light, for the pleasure-seeking Phi!adel- 


How Summer Winds are Made 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


F all the winds of summer-time that blow, 
I think the sweetest are the ones that go 
At early morningtide adown the hill 

And up the vale, while yet the world is still;— 
Bending the tops of trees a bit to pass 
And ripple into waves across the grass. 











phia playgoer has but one mecca through 
the summer and that is—Keith’s. As a 
result, June begins a series of gala pro- 
grams at the big playhouse with a special 
star for every week, the four “head- 
liners” for this month being Marion Bar- 
ney, George Nash, Belle Story and Va- 
leska Suratt. 

Of these probably the most interesting 
to the average Philadelphian is Miss 
Barney, who was for so long identified 
with the Orpheum Stock Company here, 
and who has since been winning laurels 
in many réles. She is not a newcomer 
to vaudeville, of course, but she has a 
new and most excellent act and is sure 
of a warm welcome in the city which she 
always calls “home.” 

Bell Story, who scored such a hit at 
the Hippodrome in New York this win- 
ter, is the newest of the vaudeville stars, 
while both Valeska Suratt, who so re- 
cently “took a plunge” in filmdom, and 
George Nash, are too widely known here 
to need more than the mere mention of 
their names. 


Surely the very spirit of the year, 
Incarnate Summer, from the hill-top here, 
Had breathed into the air a lilting song 
That gathered sweetness as it passed along! 
And out into the valley, unconfined, 
Swept on and on, till it became a wind! 





And sometimes, from a vision-haunted night 
I waken at the morning’s faintest light, 
Or murmur of that gently-moving breeze, 
Stealing at dawn across the listless trees, 
And wander through the forestland, until 
I hear the song of Summer from the hill. 
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Three Books of Exceptional Significance 


Reviewed by Berenice G. Skidelsky 


Captain Margaret* 


FTER a very few pages of John 
A. Masefield’s novel, Captain Mar- 
garet, a vague sense of reminis- 
cence steals over the reader, and gathers 
strength as he progresses with the book. 
It is a very puzzling sensation; it can- 
not result from familiarity with Mase- 
field himself, since this is the first novel 
he has brought forth, and the style of 
it would hardly be suggested by poems 
or plays. Suddenly it comes upon the 
reader that the style of Captain Margaret 
is startlingly akin, in spots, to that of 
the Meredith novels. Fascinated by his 
discovery, the reader goes on to trace 
the points of resemblance. Buoyancy, 
vigor, directness almost to the point of 
abruptness are characteristic in marked 
degree both of Masefield and Meredith. 
Certain passages in Captain Margaret, 
abstracted and held forth to challenge 
surmise concerning their authorship, 
might be unhesitatingly attributed by 
lovers of Meredith to that great master. 
As the reading of the book continues, 
however, the sense of relationship grad- 
ually fades, and finally becomes extinct. 
This is due to the fact that Masefield’s 
genius is real, carrying conviction of 
itself, and dissociating itself from all 
others. Whatever of resemblance exists 
is quite obviously the result of certain 
points of similarity in natural endow- 
ment, and not of any deliberate imita- 
tion. 

Captain Margaret—a misleading title 
which conveys the wrong impression that 
its title character is a woman—is a tale 
of the days in which buccaneers went 
adventuring, and pirates roamed the 


seas. Its main charm lies in its author’s 
great power to create atmosphere. Cap- 
tain Charles Margaret, disappointed in 
love, is about to sail for Panama, there 
to found a new government among the 
Indians, when the lady of his affections 
and her newly married husband take 
refuge aboard his ship. The husband, a 
thorough cad, is fleeing arrest for forg- 
ery. He does not trouble, however, to 
apprise his wife of that fact. Captain 
Margaret tries always to shield the lady 
Olivia from knowledge of her husband’s 
true colors, and gains for his reward her 
hatred and mistrust. In the end, after a 
series of exciting adventures, deserted 
by her husband and awakened to the 
really noble qualities of Captain Mar- 
garet, Olivia’s heart journeys a second 
time, and into safer keeping. 

There are places in which the tale 
drags a little, but that is more than 
atoned for in the delicacy of the char- 
acter delineation and the charm and 
unusualness of the conception as a whole. 


A Hero of Our Time* 


ee IMPLE as all great elemental 
S things,” says Alfred Noyes of 
Christopher Marlowe; and the 
phrase might with particular fitness be 
borrowed for application to almost any of 
the masters of Russian literature. Ler- 
montov is no exception; one of the most 
striking features of his recently trans- 
lated novel, A Hero of Our Time, is the 
remarkable simplicity, amounting almost 
to naiveté, of its author’s manner, as 
opposed to the complexity of his mind. 
He has an almost childlike air of taking 
his reader into his confidence with en- 





*Captain Margaret. By John Mase- 
field. The Macmillan Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


*A Hero of Our Time. By M. Y. Ler- 
montov. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.40, post- 
paid. 


he reveals is anything but childlike in the 
depth and subtlety of understanding that 
it indicates. It is the combination which 
is the secret of the book’s undeniable 
charm. 

The story, known sometimes under the 
title, The Heart of a Russian, is for the 
most part made up of what purport to 
be extracts from the diary of an army 
officer named Pechorin. This man is one 
of those disillusioned souls, common 
enough in Russian literature, who are 
constantly subjecting their inner selves 
to the most pitiless scrutiny, not liking 
very much what they see there, yet hav- 
ing neither will nor power to change it. 
“I sometimes despise myself,” says 
Pechorin. “Is not that the reason why I 
gaging frankness; and yet that which 
despise others also?” It is the same 
note that is struck by Turgenieff, in 
Dimitri Roudine: 

“T detest 
race.’ 

“*What could have given you such a 
bad opinion of it?’ 

“Probably the study of my own heart, 
in which I discover every day new worth- 
lessnesses.’ ” 

Pechorin is unspeakably bored with 
life; under the fire of his mind his emo- 
tions have drooped, and have finally 
atrophied by disuse. “I have grown in- 
capable of noble impulses,” he says; “I 
am afraid of appearing ridiculous to 
myself.” He enters into half-hearted 
liaisons, and engages upon an uninspired 
flirtation, but never with any deep or 
lasting satisfaction. “The love of a sav- 
age is little better than that of your lady 
of quality,” he says. “The barbaric 
ignorance and simplicity of the one weary 
you as much as the coquetry of the other.” 

In a foreword to this supposed diary of 


the whole human 
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a fictitious Pechorin, the author indicates 
the value of his book: 

“The history of a man’s soul, even the 
pettiest soul, is hardly less interesting 
and useful than the history of a whole 
people; especially when the former is 
the result of the observations of a mature 
mind upon itself, and has been written 
without any egoistical desire of arousing 
sympathy or astonishment.” 

A Hero of Our Time is such a history, 
with a ring of sincerity that makes it 
seem almost autobiographical. 


Makar's Dream* 


OUR stories by Korolenko have 

been translated and published in 

one volume under the title of the 
first one, “Makar’s Dream.” The author 
is a considerable figure in contemporary 
Russian literature, and English-speaking 
readers will be grateful to Marian Fell 
for putting the present work within their 
reach. 

“Makar’s Dream” is the story of a 
peasant who dies and goes before the 
Great Judge, for appraisal of the rela- 
tive weights of his good and evil deeds. 
He watches the evil side of the scales go 
heavily down, but converts his judge and 
turns judgment in his favor by an im- 
passioned plea which is in substance like 
that of a certain Persian many centuries 
before: 


- *Makar’s Dream. By Vladimir Korol- 
enko. Duffield & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


Other 


ba The Strange Story of 
William Hyde* 


HIS story of a street fakir and his 

[ parrot is a marvelous example of 

that variety of fiction which al- 
ways sets one’s imagination tingling. Its 
authors evidently aimed at vivid color- 
ing, and they have hit their mark. 

A long while ago, William Hyde dis- 
covered a sacred mountain in the heart 
of Borneo, whither his passion for orchid- 
hunting had led him. He fell into the 
heart of a lava pit, and under the light 
of the red, tropic moon, he found his way 
into the land where orchids grow the 
color of blood, lilac, blue, amber, white 
and gold, and where, beneath these fairy 
flowers the earth is stored with ame- 
thysts, emeralds, sapphires and all the 
other precious jewels in the world. 

The tale as Hyde tells it runs this 


*The Strange Story of William Hyde. 
By Patrick and Terence Casey. Hearst’s 
International Library Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 
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John Masefield 
Courtesy of J. B. Pond 


“Thou wilt not with predestined evil 
round 
Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin!” 


“The Murmuring Forest” is the simple 
recital of an old man concerning certain 
events which transpired in his boyhood 
in that very forest where he is te!ling his 


tale, and where his whole long life had 
been spent. 


“In Bad Company” is a story written 
with a simplicity and delicacy that are 
very appealing. In the preface to the 
volume we are told of this particular 
story that though published in 1885, “it 
is a general favorite in Russia to this 
day”; and the assertion is readily be- 
lievable. The tender little tale is that 
of a small boy of rather exalted family 
who befriends two children living in con- 
cealment with their father, who is a 
thief, beggar and mountebank, and yet 
withal is a man of uncommon spiritual 
quality. 

“The Day of Atonement” is a story 
written by a man of kindly spirit in a 
mood of irrepressible roguery. We can 
fairly hear the writer chuckle as he pro- 
ceeds with his task; and certainly we 
freely echo his mirth. The delightful 
piece of drollery is the tale of the abduc- 
tion of a Jew, on the Day of Atonement, 
by a devil whose practice it is to make 
one such abduction each year. The next 
year he brings the Jew back, intending 
to abduct the miller in his place; but that 
worthy, thoroughly frightened, manages 
to save himself, and becomes a reformed 
character straightway. 

Korolenko merits warm welcome by 
virtue of his wonderful fresh humor, 
his charming simplicity of style, and his 
full and ready human sympathy. 


Tales of Interest 


way: “Between the hot places of the 
earth other men were trying for that 
fabled city—steering barnacled ships 
through uncharted seas, reefing to 
strange winds, breaking through ever- 
lasting jungle sweating and rotting. And 
I, William Hyde a ne’er-do-well English- 
man was in that Jallan Batoe, which all 
sought so vainly with so much blood as 
the price. Think of it! In the Jallan 
Batoe, where—for all I knew—no white 
man had ever been before.” 

Because he was red-haired, blue-eyed 
and like a giant in stature, Hyde’s ap- 
pearance was like the coming of a new 
and strange god to these people of an- 
cient civilization. He won and lost their 
beautiful ruler, called the Golden Feather 
of Flame. He was driven out by her own 
subjects when they discovered his un- 
worthiness. He was left to wander the 
earth alone with only the memory of his 
princess. 

The telling of this story is done in an 
original manner. A ship stationed just 
outside the port of Honolulu proves to 
be a friend in need to Hyde, who is in 


danger from an angry mob anxious to 
secure revenge for his fooling of them 
with his magic. Quite naturally the 
officer in charge wants to know about 
the life of this weather-beaten derelict 
and of the parrot which he had rescued, 
and in the fo’c’sle of his vessel is told 
the wonderful discovery of Hyde’s down- 
fall. 

He leaves the ship, starting once more 
on his search for that strange country, 
half-pagan, half-civilized, and we can- 
not but hope with him that his wild fancy 
will lead him finally to that land where 
his thoughts are always. 


My Lady of the Island* 


OMEWHAT overwhelming are the 
S countless details developed in re- 
lating this story of the South Seas, 
yet withal, one’s interest never flags until 
the final chapter. When Paul Corbet 
plunged into the service of Vincent Gore, 


*My Lady of the Island. By Beatrice 
Grimshaw. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 











F. R, G. S., on board the “Empress of 
Singapore,” bound for Borneo via Singa- 
pore and parts unknown, vague was his 
knowledge of the possible adventures in 
store for him. Whether on shipboard or 
in port, his life was ever one of excite- 
ment of an unusual variety. Amid a 
motley crowd of passengers, jealous of 
Gore’s ethnological knowledge, and as- 
piring to learn the object of his trip, 
Corbet as his secretary was forced to a 
life of seclusion lest he betray his em- 
ployer’s confidence, but a romance can 
work into even the deepest solitude and 
break down all barriers. 


The Romance of Elaine* 


N The Exploits of Elaine, Craig Ken- 
I nedy succeeds in putting an end to 

the evil persecutions of Perry Ben- 
nett, Elaine’s bitter enemy, and now fol- 
lows The Romance of Elaine, which tells 
at great length of the search for the 
master criminal’s hidden millions, and of 
the trouble which follows. 

Two Chinamen are involved in the 
mesh which is woven around Bennett’s 
money, and the trails of the two oppon- 
ents are filled with peril, hindered as well 
as aided by the presence of Elaine. 

Kennedy, always successful, and who 
seems to have time for numerous occu- 
pations, now turns to guarding the safety 
of his country, and invents a telautomatic 
torpedo, a plan of which is stolen from 
the Patent Office at Washington. A fleet 
of foreign submarines is found anchor- 
ed at the bottom of Long Island Sound, 
and they immediately cause serious dis- 
turbances, but Kennedy puts his powers 
as a detective into execution, and the 
strange fleet is quickly dispersed, leaving 
Bennett satisfied at last with his work, 
and he leaves us to turn to a new series 
of adventures. 


Under the Country Skyt 


NCE again Mrs. Richmond has 
O written a novel of home-life, True, 

here is the typical fairy-tale, 
which in real life rarely happens, but the 
fact that it seems so entirely possible 
and even probable, makes it good to con- 
template anyway. 

The girl who gave up most of the good 
things in a girl’s life to care for an in- 
valid father, and who accepted poverty 
and fought against its miseries with a 
right splendid will, deserved all that she 
finally got, when the love of a rich and 
fine man came to her. 

Of course, every girl does not have a 
father like Father Davy; every girl does 
not have so many helpful and loving 


*The Romance of Elaine. By Arthur 
B. Reeve. Hearst’s International Library 
Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 

tUnder the Country Sky. By Grace 
S. Richmond. Doubleday, Page & Co. 











friends; but léve begets love, and cheer- 
fulness and smiles create an atmosphere 
that will win many hearts. 

All in all, Under the Country Sky is 
just a pretty little romance of life to- 
day, but it is the sort of romance that 
one leaves with a smiling face and a 
warm feeling that the world can be made 
a very excellent place if only one goes in 
the proper spirit to make it so. , 


The Seed of the Righteous* 


HERE are families through which 

I a predominating queerness runs. 

Such a family was that which Mrs. 
Tompkins tells about in her new novel. 
The oldest son is a poet; the oldest 
daughter is a new woman, while the 
mother is an old hand at clubs and sub- 
scriptions and the general management 
of organized charities, of which her fam- 
ily is the chief example and often the 
chief beneficiary. 

It is the youngest daughter who strikes 
the only normal note among them, and 
she, with her young nephew, and the 
spirit of the father long since dead, give 
the book its most appealing touches. 

The whole thought of the tale is orig- 
inal, from the opening chapter, with its 
statue in the square, reared to the man 
who had loved children, to the final heroic 
death of the splendid, fighting mother, 
who gave her life in living up to her hus- 
band’s reputation. 

It is not often that one finds a book 
so almost grotesque in its character, and 
so humanly forceful as well. Nor must we 
omit to speak of its literary workman- 
ship which is unusually excellent. 


The Shepherd of the Northt 


‘1E SHEPHERD OF THE NORTH 
y ig readers with whom books are time- 

will make-a certain appeal to those 
fillers, and who make no demand upon 
literature other than that it shall help 
them to while away their idle moments. 
It is the tale—interesting enough, as 
tales go—of dishonest methods on the 
part of a railway company to gain con- 
trol of certain lands, and the combatting 
of their efforts by the people of the dis- 
trict. Jeffrey Whiting is chief among 
the opponents of the encroachers. He is 
accused of a murder which he has not 
committed, and one of the most import- 
ant elements in the book is the readiness 
of the Bishop of Alden (the title char- 
acter) and Ruth Lansing, Jeffrey’s 
sweetheart, to let him die rather than 
reveal what came to them in the real 
murderer’s dying confession. 


*The Seed of the Righteous. By Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

+The Shepherd of the North. By Rich- 
ard Aumerle Maher. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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The psychology of the book is shallow, 
the sentiment in many places distinctly 
tawdry. That last fact, it must be ad- 
mitted, will figure in the appeal above 
mentioned. Nothing is more attractive to 
the class of readers we have indicated 
than a plentiful sprinkling of such 
phrases as “the child heart that some- 
how lives ever in every man,” “that in- 
stinct of mothering tenderness that is 
born in every woman,” and so on. The 
reader to whom literature is a real and 
deeply loved thing, and whose standards 
therefore have been molded by convers- 
ancy with the best of this and other ages, 
will be distinctly irritated by the use of 
that sort of bait for popular favor. This 
second named type of reader will have a 
frequently recurring feeling as he goes 
along that the essence of the book is 
trivial, and he will want to pass on the 
warning to others of his own literary 
outlook that the book had best be left 
for appreciation to those whose untrained 
critical faculty makes light their require- 


ments. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Children of Hope* 


HERE were three of them—the 

l three Graces—and they all had 

talents. But they had to struggle 
along on almost nothing since their 
learned father was a genius at being a 
failure from every practical standpoint. 

What good-fortune, then, was that, 
which brought them an undreamed-of 
legacy, and so permitted them to go 
abroad, there to develop their several 
talents. 

How each went about making a career 
for herself in her own way and what was 
the result of it, makes a mighty interest- 
ing tale, full of situations by no means 
common, and developing strong points in 
characterization that will earn for the 
author words of high praise from the 
most exacting. 

Humorous touches brighten the story 
throughout; in fact, the whole concep- 
tion gives one the impression of a big 
soul looking on at human struggles and 
sympathetically trying to show the way 
to help. 

Mr. Whitman is doing very good work; 
his Children of Hope marks a new mile- 
stone in the tale of his rise as a novelist. 


The Finding of Jasper Holt? 


RS. LUTZ has written a book of 
M alternate thrills and _ preach- 
ments. Fortunately her thrills 
are in sufficiently rapid succession to 


make her book march time to a quick 
pace. 


*Children of Hope. By Stephen Whit- 
man. The Century Company. 

+The Finding of Jasper Holt. By 
Grace Livingston Hill Lutz. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 
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Mrs. Lutz has written a book of alter- 
nate thrills and preachments. Fortunate- 
ly her thrills are in sufficiently rapid 
succession to make her book march time 
to a quick pace. 

With a railroad accident, a mystery, a 
wonderful rescue, and a romance in its 
incipiency, the book starts out. It goes 
due West, to the heart of a business 
feud, and there infuses into an already 
complicated situation an entirely new 
element. 

The “uplift” comes in the regeneration 
of Holt, if regeneration it may be called. 
From a reckless, domineering, heartily 
hated ranchman, Holt develops into a 
fascinating hero of the race-track and a 
respectable citizen. Further bravery on 
his part wins him all that is needed to 
make him acceptable anywhere, and that 
is where the girl comes in—to stay. 

It is a cleverly contrived story, and is 
developed with due regard to its dramatic 
possibilities. 


The Window in the Fence” 


F you want a quiet, restful little tale 
I of how country life may be made 
enjoyable and practicable, here is 
the book you are looking for. An author 
and his artist wife adopt a family, move 
to the country and there begin to learn to 
live. How they train their boys, develop 
themselves, and make themselves a bless- 
ing to the community provides the sit- 
uations of the book, which is so many 
chapters of tears and laughter, of high 
hopes and now again a deep despair, but 
which is at every point entertaining and 
inspiring, and proves human nature to 
be something in which we can have faith, 
after all. 


The Amateur? 


ris and the husband of Kathleen 

Norris has written a novel that 
will surprise many people. Frank Nor- 
ris has been acclaimed one of America’s 
few great novelists, and Mrs. Norris has 
commanded a circulation for her books 
that places her very high in the ranks of 
the best-sellers. Now the younger Nor- 
ris produces a transcript from real life 
that has in it much of the strength of 
his brother’s work and much of the in- 
tensely human quality that has given his 
wife’s stories their wide appeal. 

The Amateur is the tale of a young 
California artist who comes to New York 
to make his fortune. He goes through 
the usual mill of poverty and hopeless- 
ness, then suddenly makes good with a 


*The Window in the Fence. By Har- 
riet Brunkhurst. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

+The Amateur. By Charles G. Norris. 
George H. Doran Company. 


T's younger brother of Frank Nor- 
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certain type of commercial drawing that 
gives him a fortune in no time. 
Meanwhile he runs the gamut of temp- 
tation for a young man in the great 
metropolis. His adventures in romance 


Emma Wolf 
Autho: of Fulfillment 


verge on the sordid; before he comes to 
himself he has obtained a very complete 
and not altogether happy knowledge of 
the woman of the parasite brand. His 
awakening is accompanied by much of 


Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Author of Adam's Garden 


heartache and a great deal of physical 
suffering, but we leave him with the 
foundations laid for a life of greater 
worth and usefulness. 

Some of the tale is autobiographical, 
of course. Mr. Norris has been a suc- 
cessful art editor in New York for 
years, coming originally from California. 
He tackles the problems of his hero with 
an earnestness and sincerity that nat- 
urally win, him attention. His Carey 
Williams is a character that will live, 
even as McTeague has lived. In some 
ways Mr. Norris has given an artistic 
finish to his book that tempers the 
strength of it with fineness, and in this 
he promises to do work that may in the 
future match or even surpass that of his 
illustrious brother, whose early death 
doubtless robbed us of some very big 


books. 
Fulfillment* 


ITH a wonderfully sympathetic 
W and vivid touch Miss Wolf has 

drawn the picture of a girl 
reared in an atmosphere of culture, train- 
ed to move with people of wealth, and 
then suddenly left high and dry by the 
death of her father, who, with her older 
sister, had shielded her from all 
knowledge of their real pecuniary 
standing. The older sister is game for 
whatever happens, but the younger re- 
sents the necessity for starting out on a 
struggle to acquire a livelihood. Her 
intense nature has found an object on 
which to spend itself in a successful 
author, whose intentions toward her are 
not of the highest, and the knowledge of 
whose real character sends her flying off 
at a tangent. 

The marriage that she makes in the 
reaction against the perfidy practiced by 
the man she loves, begins a tale of matri- 
monial problems and difficulties that only 
end when the girl has been purged as 
with fire, and when her natural balance 
has been restored through long schooling 
of a peculiarly torturing kind. 


The Maelstromt 


HIS is a Scotland Yard murder 
I mystery in which a beautiful young 
girl becomes desperately involved. 
The love of one of the investigators for 
this girl contributes a motive for cleans- 
ing her of all suspicion. How this is done 
we cannot say—the book is fairly hair- 
raising in its developments, and moves 
with a quick action. 
There is no literature in this tale; it 
is the typical murder mystery tale of 
the “penny dreadful” variety. But if 


*Fulfillment. By Emma Wolf. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

*The Maelstrom. 
Edward J. Clode. 





By Frank Forest. 





you despise that sort of thing don’t at- 
tempt to start to read it—you’ll never 
be able to stop once you take it up. 


Come Out of the Kitchen* 


“=u CARCELY more than a novelette, 
this is yet one of. the most attrac- 
tive little tales that has been pub- 

lished in a long time. It is a story of 

the South and of a proud family who try 
to keep their fine old home by renting it 
furnished. How they cope with the ser- 
vant problem, and the outcome of their 
bit of mystery, is sheer comedy, and of 
the type that is full of laughs and gen- 
erally human sweetness. The love-story 

is very charming, and the heroine is a 

queer, compelling little figure, who com- 

bines beauty with an unusual quantity 
and quality of brains. 


The Heir of Duncarront 


HE was only a girl and the heir to 
s a great estate with which went no 

fortune. He was a young man with 
more money than he knew how to use, 
and his people had lived on her estate 
anA kept it up until he almost felt that 
the place belonged to him. 

She was proud, of course; so was he, 
but he fell in love with her in an instant, 
and was determined to save the old place 
for her in spite of her pride. 

We will not tell you how he did it, 
but we will tell you that Miss MacLaren 
has developed a charming tale from it. 
It is more than story; it is a book full 
of color and character, and it is written 
with a really fine touch. This author is 
an artist; she can build up fiction of a 
thrilling variety, and yet keep it all well- 
balanced, working out the details with a 
careful and untiring hand. 


A Woman of Feeling! 


T is the way in which this novel is 
I written rather than the story itself 

which must be placed to Miss Field’s 
credit. The problem is an old one, and 
a not especially pleasing one—that of a 
woman with a good husband who prefers 
to adventure in the fields of romance 
with some other man. The artistic tem- 


*Come Out of the Kitchen! -By Alice 
Duer Miller. The Century Company. 

+The Heir of Duncarron. By Amy 
MacLaren. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

tA Woman of Feeling. By Louise 
Maunsell Field. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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perament is again to blame, since artistic 
temperament can be made to cover so 
many things that sound less nice. 

At the same time, the author has 
handled a delicate. situation with a sub- 
tlety that is well worthy a master hand. 
Her development of the character of the 
woman, her portrayal of the smallness 
and meanness of the artist’s soul; her 
analysis of the thoughts and feelings of 
the young girl who is used, all uncon- 
sciously, as a screen for the other two— 
all this is the work of a woman who has 
a firm grasp on the first principles of 
human nature as well as on the first 
principles of novel-writing. One almost 
wonders if Jane Austen has come to life 
again. 


Behold the W oman \* 


HERE are passages of magnificent 

I writing in this book. But there 

are long sections when the sub- 
ject matter is of such a sensual character, 
such an entirely horrible character, that 
one leaves it all with the feeling of hav- 
ing looked upon a picture that made the 
very soul recoil with the ugliness of its 
nakedness, though the power of it re- 
mained indisputable and the impression 
of it could not be forgotten. 

This is Alexandria in the early days 
of the Christian era. It is a city proud 
in its wealth, splendid m its paganism; 
terrible in its excesses. Wrong-headed 
Christianity trying to correct the evils of 
heathenism—this is the fashion of the 
tale. And for its heroine, the beautiful 
Mary, the courtesan who mocks men’s 
souls, but who in turn is mocked when 
the spirit of truth finally confronts her. 

This is not a Quo Vadis? but it is 
strong writing for an American and 
strong fiction to come out of America. 
The author is a poet as well as a real- 
ist; he has used both his qualities to make 
this piece of historic fiction wonderfully 
alive and prodigally colorful. 


The Long Road Homet 


HE hero of this tale is blamed for 

I an accident that he never caused. 
He is stripped of his rank on a 

coast vessel and is left to pick up the 
threads of his career as best he may. 


*Behold the Woman! By T. Everett 
Harré., J. B. Lippincott Company. 

+The Long Road Home. By 
D. Paine. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Against him are arrayed the forces of 
jealousy, for the woman coveted by his 
superior officer has shown favor to the 
man of lesser rank. 

It is a tale of struggle and loyalty. The 
way home from New York to Boston is a 
long one indeed, for the little boat in 
which Barrington sailed is wrecked. His 
mother, heartbroken, waits for him; his 
sweetheart, still having implicit faith in 
him, waits also—faithfulness has its re- 
ward, and it all ends happily. 


Adam's Garden* 


'T tee is a clever and original lit- 





tle twist to this tale that makes it 

most exhilarating. And there is 
just enough of a mystery to keep the 
reader guessing through a larger portion 
of the book. It is the old story of a man 
and a maid and ‘a jealous rival; of a 
fortune that involves both men, and of 
real manhood triumphing over sham man- 
hood, and of loyal womanliness playing a 
heroic part. 

We have had aviators for heroes, we 
now have a bird-woman for heroine. 

It were a pity to tell too much about 
this story—it is rich in interest and un- 
expectedness. For a really entertaining, 
charmingly clean little novel, let us com- 
mend it to you. 


About Miss Mattie 
Morningloryt 


ISS MATTIE is a quaint little 
M spinster who keeps a millinery 

shop. In her innocence she be- 
lieves in the blandishments of a good- 
looking young Irishman who turns to be 
a crook. Miss Mattie’s influence on the 
lives of this man and the girl whom he 
has betrayed is a most beneficent one, 
and her contact with this sort of life 
brings to her the love of a real man. 

It is for the most part a happy tale, 
with glimpses now and again of that 
underworld where “the others” live, but 
it bears the stamp of a wholesome op- 
timism and it breathes the spirit of that 
“new thought” and mental healing which 
Miss Bell advocates so strongly, with the 
result that one leaves the book with a 
sense of having gained a very substantial 
lesson from it. 


*Adam’s Garden, By Nina Wilcox 
Putnam. D. Appleton & Co. 

+About Miss Mattie Morninglory. By 
Lillian Bell. Rand, McNally & Co. 
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Works of General Interest 


Songs and Satires* 


N Songs and Satires, Edgar Lee Mas- 
I ters sees life through dark glasses. 

Realism, gloomy and sometimes sor- 
did, stalks through the pages, but here 
and there the cloud lifts and discloses 
something even more worth while. 

“O Glorious France,” is a song of pa- 
triotism that makes the blood flow faster 
and the breath come more quickly. Such, 
too, is “Silence,” the first poem in the 
book, a masterpiece in its repressed, 
cumulative power: 


“There is a silence of a great hatred, 

And the silence of a great love, 

And the silence of a deep peace of mind, 

And the silence of an embittered friendship. 

There is the silence of a spiritual crisis, 

Through which your soul, exquisitely tor- 
tured, 

Comes with visions not to be uttered 

Into a realm of higher life. 

And the silence of the gods who understand 
each other without speech. 

There is the silence of defeat.” 


The versatility of Mr. Masters is 
shown by the varied theme and moods 
in which he writes. The poems are mark- 
ed by a depth of sincerity and sympathy 
that will compel attention and respect. 
The book is one that may well be placed 
alongside the author’s previous work, 
Spoon River Anthology. 

Sally Clagett. 


W olf's-Banet 


NTO one hundred and twenty pages 
I John Cowper Powys has put some 

verse that has little value, some 
poetry that touches sublimity. It is char- 
acteristic of Mr. Powys’s genius (cer- 
tainly sometimes he justifies the use of 
so strong a term) that a startling degree 
of excellence is to be found side by side 
with mediocrity. Some of Mr. Powys’s 
poems are exquisite in form and feeling, 
and are irresistible invitation to frequent 
readings. Others of them are marked by 
the reader at once for avoidance in fu- 
ture browsings. When the wheat has 
been separated from the chaff, however, 
it demonstrates itself worthy grist for 
the most fastidious mill. Nothing could 
be more delicate, for example, than such 
poems as “To One Who Spoke of Eternal 
Things,” “Omens by the Way,” “Re- 
gret,” “Initiation,” “The Old Song,” 
“Duality,” “The Winds that Wept,” 
“Death,” and others of their kind. Such 
poems as these are worthy of a perma- 
nent existence in literature. 


*Songs and Satires. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. The Macmillan Company. 

+Wolf’s-Bane. By John Cowper 
Powys. G. Arnold Shaw. $1.25, postpaid. 


Mr. Powys has an annoying trick of 
anticlimactic ending which destroys or 
mars the value of some of his work. In 
the poem entitled “Reversion,” for ex- 
ample, sixteen lines of exceedingly charm- 
ing verse are capped with this: 


“And with my lady’s piano-tuner 
Wish that the holidays came sooner!” 


This causes the reader genuine vexa- 
tion; it is too bad that a man who could 
have written the first sixteen lines, in- 
vested with the elements that distinguish 
poetry from verse, should have been able 
to append those last two. 

The great power of John Cowper 
Powys—to some of us among his read- 
ers, at any rate—is in his throbbing sen- 
sitiveness to that tragedy of human living 
which is not the result of any extraneous 
or superimposed “conditions,” but which 
has its source in the inharmony of the 
human mind and spirit, as they have 
evolved on this earth, with the entire 
set of circumstances that constitute the 
earthly order of things. Again and again 
he bewails the eternal loneliness of the 
soul of man. Again and again he re- 
vivifies our consciousness of the elusive 
nature of reality. “Dream delivers us 
unto dream, and there is no end of il- 
lusion. . . . An _ unnavigable sea 
washes with silent waves between us 
and the things we aim at and converse 
with.” The words are Emerson’s, the 
spirit that pervading the work of Powys. 

For the sake of the worthier poems in 
the volume, the lover of poetry will be 
glad to have Wolf’s-Bane in his collection. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Child and Country” 


R. COMFORT’S latest book is 
M based upon the undisputed idea 
that the wealth of a country lies 
in the careful education and development 
of its children. He aims to make “in- 
dividual specialists” of youth, through 
the study of nature rather than of books, 
but he fails to arouse enthusiasm for this 
theory; he has written of neither the 
definite end nor the beginning of his 
hopes for the future generations. His 
path, which leads around in circles, is 
excusable from his point of view, because 
he claims to have lost with regret the 
vision which he desires to cultivate in 
the younger race. 
Like most of this author’s writings, this 
book is presented from an autobiographi- 
cal point of view. It is derived from 


*Child and Country. By Will Leving- 
ton Comfort. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 





experiences found ina class of young 
literary aspirants, but unfortunately 
they are not interesting, except to the 
professional builder of the particular 
art of which Mr. Comfort writes. 

The style is choppy; there is too much 
fine writing coming together with so much 
that is bad. And several moth-eaten 
anecdotes should have been left out, if 
only to prove the originality of the au- 
thor. 


New Editions of Granville 
Barker's Plays* 


HOSE who have been used to the 

I cold, clear and precise intellectual 
approach toward life exhibited in 

Mr. Granville Barker’s plays, were very 
much surprised when they saw Prunella,- 
given at the Little Theater several years 
ago, because they could not reconcile with 
Mr. Barker’s style the imaginative deli- 
cacy of that little piece. They all, with 
some provocation, declared that whatever 
was poetic in Prunella was, of course, 
from Mr. Laurence Housman. And that 
may have been the case. But whatever 
estimate we may have had of Mr. Bar- 
ker heretofore, in regard to the way in 
which he has hemmed his heart around 
with reasons for and against, we now 
have to give a new estimate to Mr. Bar- 
ker. For, either in Souls on Fifth he 
has found himself, or else we have found 
him. For Mr. Barker’s feeling emerges 
from its realistic regard of life, and with- 
out any eccentricity of external pose— 
such as, for example, marked the trap- 
pings for his presentation of Euripides 
and Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—he has laid bare to us 
something of his own approach toward 
life, something of his own gentle irony, 
which makes Souls on Fifth comparable 
in some respects in its feeling and in its 
color to the essays of John Galsworthy. 
If we had been told that Souls on Fifth 
was written by Mr. Galsworthy, there 
would have been no surprise. But our 
surprise over Mr. Barker’s authorship 
has been turned into pleasure. “He who 
finds himself, loses his misery,” and it 
strikes me that in Mr. Barker’s plays, 
which are almost mathematically precise 
in technique and almost overacute in ob- 
servation of human foibles and limita- 
tions, there was something unhappily 
restless about his spirit, something rev- 
olutionary about his statement of life. 


*The Voysey Inheritance. Prunella. 


The Marrying of Ann Leete. Waste. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.00 each, postpaid. 
Souls on Fifth, Little, Brown & Co. 
But, in Souls on Fifth, life takes on a 








profounder and clearer meaning to him. 
He is ironical, but it is the irony of wis- 
dom rather than the irony of brilliancy. 

Last year, after he had produced his 
Greek plays, we used to see Mr. Barker 
quite often walking up and down Fifth 
Avenue. We little knew then what queer 
company he was keeping in the way of 
those souls that haunt that maelstrom 
of New York life. But the interesting 
thing about Mr. Barker’s story, Souls on 
Fifth—for we do not wish to over-em- 
phasize its importance as a piece of lit- 
erature other than to show how import- 
ant it is in the development of Mr. Bar- 
ker himself—is that it might just as well 
be souls on any main street in any large 
city, wherever there is social cast, wher- 
ever life’s horizon is hemmed in by social 
distinction. But withal, Mr. Barker has, 
in spite of using a general allegory, kept 
us closely in touch with the maelstrom 
of Fifth Avenue, the like of which is, in 
all probability, not to be found in any 
other city. 

The quality of Soul on Fifth is very 
skilfully depicted, from the minister 
whose soul is found wedged in between 
the blinds of a candy shop, to the little 
soul who feels herself stifled because of 
her inability to escape immortality on 
Fifth Avenue. Matthew Arnold’s lines, 
“Wouldst thou be as these are, live as 
they,” might be the motto for Mr. Bar- 
ker’s story. It is a very poetic treat- 
ment of the Biblical saying, “Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
although there may be some of Mr. Bar- 
ker’s readers who will be surprised at 
that philosophy which would condemn a 
snob in the body to a snob’s existence in 
the soul. The story is well written and 
poetic in its imagery and spiritual con- 
tent. 


The Dramatic Index* 


HE DRAMATIC INDEX has be- 

come an indispensable reference vol- 

ume for those interested in the 
theater. While it is not as comprehen- 
sive as I would like to see it, not taking 
cognizance of theatrical material pub- 
lished abroad, it nevertheless keeps. an 
excellent outlook on all published mate- 
rial relating to the theater, issued in this 
country. It is sufficiently well cross- 
referenced to give one a fairly complete 
survey of theatrical activity in its many- 
sided progress from year to year. What 
is of inestimable value is the list of pub- 
lished plays appended to each volume— 
this, in itself, a fair indication of the 
widespread interest publishers are tak- 
ing in bringing before the reader plays of 
inherent value. There is, too, a section 
devoted to dramatic books published dur- 


*The Dramatic Index, 1915. Edited 
by Frederick W. Faxon. The Boston 
Book Company, 1916. 








ing the year, and that in itself, is meas- 
ure of the general study of the theater 
in different quarters. 

Turning to the body of The Dramatic 
Index for 1915, we find that there are 
two subjects which are of engrossing im- 
portance as compared with the Index of 
1914. One is Moving Pictures, and the 
other, Pageants and Pageantry. It might 
be said that much unimportant material 
is allowed to creep into the Index which 
could be omitted to advantage, leaving 
room for more important references 
which Mr. Faxon and his collaborators 
should include. This would necessitate 
a more scholarly approach in the choice 
of subject matter ‘and in the weighing 
of references. But in the end it would 
make The Dramatic Index a most discrim- 
inating and important publication. I 
would suggest that, hereafter, significant 
articles on the theater be starred so that 
the general reader, who is not supposed 
to have a complete understanding of the 
theater, may be led instantly to the most 
authoritative and correct sources. The 
Dramatic Index is proving to be, in its 
particular field, as valuable to the special 
reader as Poole’s Index has been for 
years to the general reader. 


Advertising America® 


ee AM acting as advertising agent in 
I American life”: this is the way Ger- 
ald Stanley Lee states what he is 
“up to” in his new book,-We, the suc- 
cessor to Crowds, a book as provocative 
of violently contradictive criticism as per- 
haps any published within many years. 
Mr. Lee has been proclaimed, and in high 
places, the greatest philosopher of his 
time. On the other hand, it has been 
suggested, with considerable sturdiness of 
expression, that this judgment is, at 
least, a mistaken one. 

Well, We has been published, and what- 
ever may be said about it certain it is 
that a good deal will be said. A survey, 
then, in a purely detached spirit, of what 
the author is driving at in his new book, 
of his unusual ideas and of his argu- 
ments there, would doubtless be of inter- 
est to many. 

As well, perhaps, as a theory of such 
scope as that he presents can be gathered 
into one round sentence the author’s con- 
tribution to the thought before all men’s 
minds to-day would seem to be about 
this: War can be “advertised off the face 
of the globe”; “a nation defends itself 
by advertising itself’; what should be 
sought is “world defense instead of na- 
tional defense”; and peace is not merely 


a negative thing, but is an energy of - 


mutual attention, a spirit of pursuing 
and overtaking mutual interest. 
As a move in the direction which he 


*We. By Gerald Stanley Lee. - Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 
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holds should be taken, Mr. Lee essays in 
this volume to reflect the “soul of Amer- 
ica,” to present in one composite portrait, 
as one of his chapter headings puts it, 
“Ninety Million Faces.” The author un- 
dertakes to suggest a solution of world 
problems, and he undertakes a solution of 
problems personal to himself and to each 
individual among his countrymen. He 
maintains that the main problem before 
America is the problem of finding a man 
who in expressing and revealing himself 
shall express and reveal his nation, and 
that when nations do stand revealed face 
to face there will be no more war. 

The various aspects of Mr. Lee’s pur- 
pose in this book he states here and there 
throughout the volume. One very char- 
acteristic paragraph designed to throw 
light on his undertaking is this: 

“Burglar protection in banks and in 
the streets used to consist of clubs and 
revolvers. It is all managed now by 
turning on the light. If the reader wants 
to knédw what this book is about all in 
one line, this book is about turning on 
the light.” 

We is a book of militant peace, and 
it does not exactly go in for the sort of 
peace which the author calls merely a 
“sacred, wistful not-fifhting” : 

“And now the peace people have built 
a palace at The Hague, a kind of inter- 
national headquarters or prayer-meeting 
for apologizing for peace, a place for 
mooning weakly and wondering if peace 
cannot be made to work, a great fortress 
of pale resolutions, of rows of Prince 
Albert coats. I see it always as a kind 
of Rescue Mission for Peace, a little 
tinkly chapel, with a tinkly bell, a little 
jingle of money—to call the great 
swarthy nations together—to ask them 
to come in please, to stoop down please 
and be teased to notice Peace!” 

The basic idea of We is inclusive of 
many subjects now being largely con- 
sidered. Mr. Rockefeller is invited to 
consider the vegetable to learn the lesson 
of what a great fortune after a flourish- 
ing career is for. The tragedy of Mr. 
Roosevelt, the author finds, ig the inar- 
ticulateness of the Colonel. Mr. Car- 
negie, “banging around,” is considered at 
length, and his resemblance, as the au- 
thor sees him “to a kind of splendid but 
perfectly loose President” is noted. Many 
popular illusions are treated, among them 
the notion that all business is for is to 
make money, that workmen will always 
fight their employers, that a private cor- 
poration will give as little service to a 
city as it dares, and the idea that a na- 
tion as a matter of principle must expect 
to be morally second-rate. 

As We is, in especial, “a study of the 
art of making things happen,” the book 
devotes much attention to the spirit of 
not letting things happen of themselves, 
but of men’s taking them in hand them- 
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selves and of making them happen. This 
is the spirit, the author undertakes to 
prove, back of all our more characteristic 
American inventions, back of the inven- 
tions of the telephone and the ocean cable. 
It is, too, he declares the spirit of adver- 
tising, which is “the soul of America.” 
And it is his belief that we stand on the 
threshold of a new advertising era of 
immense magnitude. 

We, furthermore, seeks to be a con- 
fession of faith for the American people 
during and after the war, and the author 
states that it was largely inspired by a 
need he felt for a war book that would 
cheer people up about human nature. As: 
to human nature, he says: 

“The thing that is going to count most 
in settling the present war is the theory 
of human nature each man in this world 
lives with while he watches it. . . . I 
deal with the theory of human nature we 
are all consciously or unconsciously fight- 
ing for, and with which I believe we are 
going to meet the crisis.” : 


Harry E. Maule. 


Kings, Queens and Pawns* 


NE need not be a chess player in 
O order to delight in the peculiar 
appropriateness of the title 
which Mary Roberts Rinehart has given 
her latest book, Kings, Queens and 
Pawns she calls it—this story of royal 
ambitions and enmities, of loyal subjects 
who give up life and limb for a cause 
which, were the world but civilized 
enough to know it, is no cause at all. 

But this latest work of Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s is not a “story,” as we commonly 
use the term; it is unfortunately not 
fiction, but hideous reality, that is the 
substance of the book. It is a “War 
book,” and a very interesting one. Mrs. 
Rinehart spent a considerable amount of 
time in the War countries; and her eyes, 
ears and mind were wide open while she 
was there. Her heart was open, too; 
and therefore her work is pervaded by a 
warmth of sympathy that is a large part 
of its charm. 

Mrs. Rinehart has no illusions about 
war. If she had any poetic notions about 
the glory of it, she tells us, it didn’t take 
a very extensive actual experience to 
dispel them completely. 

“War is not two great armies meet- 
ing in a clash and frenzy of battle,” she 
writes. “It is more than that. War is 
a boy carried on a stretcher, looking up 
at God’s blue sky with bewildered eyes 
that are soon to close; war is a woman 
carrying a child that has been wounded 
by a shell; war is spirited horses tied in 
burning buildings and waiting for death; 
war is the flower of a race, torn, bat- 


*Kings, Queens and Pawns. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50, postpaid. 


tered, hungry, bleeding, up to its knees 
in icy water; war is an old woman burn- 
ing a candle before the Mater Dolorosa 
for the son she had given. For King 
and Country!” 

The book contains some very touching 
pictures of the privations suffered by sol- 
dier and civilian in the fighting terri- 
tories. We are introduced into hospitals, 
houses and trenches; we await with 
breathless anxiety the devastating aero- 
planes; we whirl through shell-stormed 
streets in automobiles at eighty miles an 
hour. We stand beside innumerable 
‘death-beds with lowered heads and 
heavy hearts; we see lives snuffed out 
which are ‘only a little way from their 
beginning; we turn in sick despair from 
the sight of legless and armless bodies, 
sightless eyes and distorted faces—from 
the realization that these poor maimed 
creatures are doomed to long years of 
horrible death-in-life. What is to be- 
come of them, is the question the author 
asks again and again, bringing before our 
eyes aS on a screen a panoramic vision 
of empty years of helplessness in wasted 
and impoverished lands. 

And over and over Mrs. Rinehart de- 
mands to know why this blood is shed, 
these lives are lost, these bodies twisted 
out of human semblance. Over and over 
she forces the reader to face the ques- 
tion squarely. Peace will come upon 
earth—Mrs. Rinehart knows it and helps 
the reader to know it—when hysteria is 
eliminated from patriotism, when spread- 
eagleism gives way to calm, intelligent 
and earnest desire for national well- 
being, when human sympathies grow 
greater than national or racial lines. 

Mrs. Rinehart’s training in narration 
is evident in the admirable clarity and 
directness of her styles in the present 
work. Kings, Queens and Pawns is an 
interesting book and an important one 
—important as a peace-agent because of 
the vivid picture it gives of the youth 
and flower of Europe doomed 
“—-to lie under this marble figure with 

wings, 
And this granite pedestal 
Bearing the words, ‘PRO PATRIA.’ 
What do they mean, anyway?” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


English Prose and Verse 
From Beowulf to 
Stevenson* 

*s E need to be reminded every 
W day how many are the 

books of inimitable glory 


which, with all our eagerness after read- 
ing, we have now taken into our hands,” 





*English Prose and Verse ‘from Beo- 
wulf to Stevenson. Selected and edited 
by Henry L. Pancoast. Henry Ho!t & 
Co. 


the compiler of this admirable anthology 
quotes in his preface. And he goes on 
to say that, although this collection is of- 
fered distinctly as a companion book to 
his English literature manuals, his object 
has been to make up a volume not, in a 
restricted sense, merely educational, but 
one which may help many people to know 
the best that has been written and 
thought. 

“I suspect,” he observes, “that the 
true reader is almost as rare as the great 
writer.” 

To Mr. Pancoast, indeed, literature is 
the real thing; the expression of our 
common humanity; the story of the life 
of man carried on through all the ages; 
each writer, in a subtle, unconscious way 
serves to communicate to each generation 
in turn his own idea—his own vision of 
things. We are familiar with collections 
of poetry from the earliest times down, 
but it is interesting to see how much of 
historic reality is added by these selec- 
tions in prose: from William of Malmes- 
bury’s account of the Battle of Hastings, 
in Matthew Paris’s description of the 
great tempest and flood in the first day 
of 1250, to the account of Pepys of the 
burning of London in A. D. 1666. The 
volume is indeed just the one to have at 
hand to turn to for reference; to pick up 
for an hour’s delightful and inspiring 
reading. 

And such an opportunity of easy access 
to the choicest literature is one of the 
most important requisitions for the grow- 
ing mind. He who does not recall the 
mysterious efficiency of certain passages 
in prose and verse which first opened up 
to him the beauty of the world, the pang 
of life, the sting of eternity—all to hold 
their meanings till the last silence falls— 
has missed the great initiative. And such 
an initiative is, after all, a matter of 
accidental opportunity. Many a busy 
man will confess that his sense of the 
thrill of the great poets which has long 
been lost came to him first only from 
his reading books at school. 


Ellen Olney Kirk. 


Battle and Other Poems* 


N Battle and Other Poems, the author 
I of Daily Bread has given us three 

distinct groups of his verse. In the 
first, “Battle,” he sings the song of the 
camp and the firing-line; in the second, 
“Friends,” he collects some twenty poems 
of a miscellaneous character, and in the 
third, “Stonefolds,” he publishes seven 
little plays. Of the three divisions, the 
second, “Friends,” contains by far the 
best verse. In it, Mr. Gibson writes with 
a simplicity that is genuine and in its 
sincerity he becomes at times unquestion- 
ably powerful. 


*Battle and Other Poems. By Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson. The Macmillan Company. 
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In the poems gathered under the title, 
“Battle,” Mr. Gibson has aimed directly 
at force through simplicity. To a very 
large degree he has succeeded. We are 
certainly impressed with the force in the 
lines, “His Mate’: 


“Hi-diddle-diddle 
The cat and the fiddle” 


I raised my head, 

And saw him seated on a heap of dead, 
Yelling the nursery tune, 

Grimacing at the moon. 


“And the cow jumped over the moon. 

And the little dog laughed to see such 
sport 

And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


And, as he stopt to snigger, 
I struggled to my knees and pulled the 
trigger. 


The same vein we find in “In the 
Ambulance”’: 


“Two rows of cabbages, 
Two of curly-greens, 
Two rows of early peas, 

Two of kidney-beans.” 


That’s what he is muttering, 
Making such a song, 

Keeping other chaps awake, 
The whole night long. 


Both his legs are shot away, 
And his head is light; 

So he keeps on muttering 
All the blessed night: 


“Two rows of cabbages, 
Two of curly-greens, 
Two rows of early peas, 

Two of kidney-beans.” 


Unfortunately, Mr. Gibson has tried 
in some instances to create this force 
where the result has been crudeness in- 
stead of power. Such defects of sim- 
plicity are too evident to be passed over 
unnoticed even in so gifted a writer as 
Mr. Gibson. 

The seven little plays are, on the whole, 
rather disappointing. Their underlying 
motives are worn out and no attempt has 
been made to save them by clothing them 
in new attire. 

Yet whatever may be the defects, the 
little volume is very satisfying. One 
feels that its author is a man whose writ- 
ings are close to real life. He is a man 
whose words must appeal because of the 
great human sympathy which is so evi- 
dent in every line and because of those 
verses which show such a deep and real 
understanding of the very meanest of 
God’s people. 

E. H. Nagel. 





A Dramatic Drama* 


N April 15 was published a little 

book which is of very unusual 

public interest. This book is 
Caliban: By the Yellow Sands, the 
Shakespeare Memorial Masque devised 
and written by Percy MacKaye, to be 
acted for a festival next May out-of-doors 
at night in the great stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York by the 
people of New York City to honor the 
memory of the supreme dramatist who 
died just three hundred years ago. 

The idea of the Shakespeare Celebra- 
tion Committee of New York City in pro- 
ducing this Community Masque is to help 
unite all classes and all beliefs in a great 
co-operative movement for civic expres- 
sion through dramatic art. Elaborate as 
this festival is designed to be, those who 
have the task in hand regard it rather as 
the merest beginnings of a vast move- 
ment, as serving, in some -pioneering de- 
gree, the great dause of community ex- 
pression. 

Mr. MacKaye’s Masque, devised and 
written at the invitation of the Shake- 
speare Celebration Committee of New 
York City, has been recognized as a 
worthy national tribute to Shakespeare’s 
memory by the Shakespeare National Me- 
morial Committee, and the Drama League 
of America. A successful civic precedent 
to this democratic drama of and by the 
people, and not merely for the people, 
was the production at Saint Louis two 
years ago of Mr. MacKaye’s civic masque 
“Saint Louis.” During five performances, 
witnessed by half a million people, about 
seven thousand citizens of Saint Louis 
took part in the Masque. There Mr. 
MacKaye had a technical opportunity, on 
a large scale, to experiment in devising 
a dramatic structure for civic expression. 

The City College Stadium has been 
adapted to seat about twenty thousand 
spectators. In the present Masque sev- 
eral thousand citizens of New York will 
take part in association with a body of 
actors of national repute. Immediately 
after the close of the New York perform- 
ances, it is planned for a professional 
company to take the Masque on the road 
for presentation by them in co-operation 
with community and club groups through- 
out the country during this year of 
Shakespeare’s Tercentenary. 

In the preface to his Masque Mr. Mac- 
Kaye reviews a matter which aroused 
a sharp storm of vopular opposition in 
New York—the informal application of 
the Shakespeare Celebration for the use 


of Central Park as the avpropriate site’ 


for the Community Festival. The Shake- 
speare Celebration conceived the function 
of a public park to be that of providing 
eutdoor space for the people’s expression 


*Caliban: By the Yellow Sands. By 
Percy Mackaye. Doubleday, Page & Co. 





in civic art forms. 
clined to the belief that “the opposition 
of a portion of the community to this 
use of Central Park would never have 
arisen if New York could have taken 
counsel with Saint Louis’s experience, 
and its wonderfully happy civic and so- 
cial reactions.” The opposition, however, 
the Shakespeare Celebration recognized, 
was strong and conscientious. And to 
split community feeling by acrimonious 
discussion was--exactly.contrary to the 
basic idea and function of the Celebra- 
tion, so the Celebration withdrew their 
wish to use Central Park. Mr. MacKaye 
brings out this point in his Preface: _ 

“One very important public service, 
however, was performed by this Central 
Park discussion; it served clearly to 
point out a colossal lack in the demo- 
cratic equipment of the largest and rich- 
est metropolis of the western hemisphere: 
namely, the total lack of any public place 
of meeting, where representative num- 
bers of New York citizens can unite in 
seeing, hearing and taking part in a fes- 
tival or civil communion of their own. 
New York, a city of five million inhabi- 
tants, possesses no public stadium or 
community theater. Little Athens, a 
mere village in comparison, had for its 
heart such a community theater, which 
became the heart of civilization. Without 
such an instrument, our own democracy 
cannot hope to develop that co-operative 
art which is the expression of true civil- 
ization in all ages.” 

Caliban: By the Yellow Sands is not 
a pageant, in the sense that the festivals 
devised by Louis N. Parker in England, 
Mr. Lascells in Canada, or Thomas Wood 
Stevens in America have been called 
pageants. Though of necessity it in- 
volves aspects of pageantry, its form is 
more closely related to the forms of Greek 
drama and of opera. Yet it is neither 
of these. It is, Mr. MacKaye states, a 
new form to meet new needs. It is a 
dramatic work of symbolism invo!ving 
in its structure, pageantry, poetry and 
the dance. The problem Mr. MacKaye 
has sought to solve in one instance in 
this Masque is a modern (and a future) 
problem of the theater. That problem is 
the new one of creating a focused dra- 
matic technique for the growing but 
groping movement vaguely called ‘“pa- 
gentry,” which is itself a vital sign of 
social evolution—the half desire of the 
people not merely to remain receptive to 
a popular art created by specialists, but 
to take part themselves in creating it. 

The dramatic-symbolic motive of the 
Shakespeare Masque Mr. MacKaye has 
taken from Shakespeare’s own play The 
Tempest. Characters which Mr. Mac- 
Kaye has derived—but re-imagined— 
from The Tempest become, for the pur- 
poses of his Masque, the presiding sym- 
bolic dramatis personae of a plot and 


Mr. MacKaye is in- — 
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conflict which are his own conception. 
Thus they are no longer Shakespeare’s 
characters of The Tempest, though born 
of them and bearing their names. But it 
should not be supposed that in this Mr. 
MacKaye has taken liberties with text 
or characters of Shakespeare. He has 
simply employed the means of dramatic 
license whereby his Masque aims to ac- 
cord its theme with the art and spirit of 
Shakespeare. 

Caliban: By the Yellow Sands is a 
fairy story. Caliban symbolizes our own 
humanity struggling slowly upward; in 
him we see ourselves as we began long 
ages ago and as we still are, groping for 
good, with many back slidings struggling 
toward spiritual light. He is a creature 
of primeval passions, moved to both good 
and evil by his environments. He lives 
in the dark cave of his father Setebos, a 
fierce god, half tiger and half toad, who 
devours all good folk that fall into his 
power. Caliban’s mother is Sycoraz, a 
gigantic witch, a kind of earth-spirit. 
Caliban is brought up by three wicked 
teachers, Lust, Death and War. He 
does as they tell him until he meets a 
lovely maiden, Miranda. To help him she 
brings her father, Prospero, a mighty 
enchanter; and when he comes astonish- 
ing things happen. 

Prospero’s servant is Ariel, a bright 
Spirit whom he frees from the jaws of 
Setebos. Then these three—Prospero, 
Miranda and Ariel—try to make Caliban 
better. They do this by showing him 
beautiful and great things, scenes from 
plays. Nine great scenes from Shake- 
speare are shown as Visions and move Cali- 
ban to great feeling. But he is not made 
good at once, is still influenced by his 
old teachers, Lust, Death and War, the 
wicked helpers of Setebos, who summon 
their armies and sally forth to destroy 
this noble art of the Theater. 

Do they, the forces of evil, triumph in 
the end? No, the Magic of Prospero 
wins, with the help of a great Spirit, the 
Spirit of Time. And the magic of Pros- 
pero is revealed as the same as that of 
Shakespeare, the old and beautiful Art 
of the Theater. . 

The Masque may be divided into three 
parts, all skilfully interdependent and 
related to one another: (1) The Masque 
Proper, which—after a Prologue—is di- 
vided into three Acts; by (2) The In- 
terludes, which are followed, in the Epi- 
logue; by (3) The. Pageant. of Time, 
symbolizing the Creative Forces of Im- 
agination, and the Immortality of Shake- 

speare’s Art. 
' In the Interludes are shown various 
communal phases of the dramatic art of 
the world in different ages and lands. 
The first Interlude will show, by brilliant 
mass movements, by great choruses and 
dances, the development of the drama of 
ancient times in Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
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In the New York performance, about two 
thousand persons will take part in these 
Interludes. The Second Interlude deals 
with the Folk-Drama of the Middle Ages 
—the Germanic, French, Spanish and 
Italian. The Third Interlude deals with 
the Festivals and Shows of England at 
about Shakespeare’s own time. 

In the last part the Spirit of Time, 
rising now from the center of the Yellow 
Sands, summons the great servants of 
Prospero’s art from ages long ago to the 
present time. So they come forth from 
the mouths of two enormous Masks of 
Comedy and Tragedy, the great Dramat- 
ists, Actors, Musicians, Artists—those 
who have helped to build the mighty art 
of the theater—and pass before Pros- 
pero, where Ariel, Miranda and Caliban 
are grouped about him. At last, as they 
pass into shadow, Prospero reveals his 
secret, and shows himself as Shakespeare 
—the greatest artist and enchanter of 
the world. 

The volume is illustrated by stage- 
designs which are the work of Joseph 
Urban, the eminent Viennese artist and 
producer (who has recently become an 
American), and of Robert Edmond Jones, 
designer of the scenes and costumes for 
Granville Barker’s production of The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. The 
Masque is dedicated to “Master W. S.” 


Robert C. Holliday. 


Abraham Lincoln the 


Lawyer-Statesman’ 


T seems impossible that there ever 
I will be an end to Lincolniana, and the 

best of it is, that nearly every work 
published contains something worth while 
because it adds to our knowledge of the 
man. It is asserted by the present au- 
thor that almost no attention has been 
paid to the legal career of Lincoln, and 
this book is written to supply the de- 
ficiency. The statement is hardly correct 
since there are a number of books deal- 
ing with the subject exclusively or large- 
ly, but it must be admitted that the Chi- 
cago lawyer who has undertaken the 
present work has done it more thorough- 
ly than any of his predecessors and the 
book is practically definitive on this phase 
of the subject. 

He goes over the ground which has 
been covered by others with minute de- 
tail. He gives us a new chapter on the 
Armstrong Case, and shows how foolish 
is the. statement that Lincoln played a 
trick on the jury. He even reproduces 
the page of the Almanac in question 
which seems to settle the matter. He also 
gives some new facts about the great 
Harvester case in which Lincoln was as- 


*A braham Lincoln, the Lawyer-States- 
man. By John T. Richards. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


sociated with George Harding and Ed- 
win M. Stanton. 

But the important part of the book 
consists in the painstaking report of all 
of the work of Lincoln in the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. This has required an 
immense amount of labor on the author’s 
part, but it is justified. He not only 
gives statistics of all of the litigation 
showing the successes and failures—the 
former being much. more numerous—in 
the appellate court, but in an appendix 
he gives summaries of these cases as well 
as some of the arguments used by Lin- 
coln. 

While this work will primarily appeal 
to members of the bar, it will interest 
every one who desires to make a study 
of the career of Lincoln, for it shows 
how in the Presidency Lincoln’s legal 
training was important, how he over- 
ruled many who supposed they knew 
much more law than this Westerner. 
The author comes to the conclusion that 
Lincoln was a great lawyer and he proves 
his case in a way which few will be will- 


ing to dispute. Joseph M. Rogers. 


Latin Pronounced for 


Church Services* 


ee ATIN Pronounced for Church 
i Services” is the general title for 
five booklets and two cards— 
First: “Latin Pronounced for High 
Mass”; second: “Mass for the Dead”; 
third: “Vespers”; Fourth: “Processional 
Hymns”; fifth: “Altar Boys”; sixth: 
“Benediction,” and seventh: “Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin.” 

These books contain more than thirty- 
two hundred words correctly pronounced, 
properly accented and arranged in the 
order for singing. 

The great majority of people do not 
study Latin, and as a consequence most 
of the errors of Latin pronunciation may 
be accounted for by the fact that we 
pronounce Latin in the same way as we 
pronounce conversational English. The 
use of these books by the laity would 
produce a uniformity and correctness of 
Latin pronunciation hitherto unknown; 
and they will prove of great service even 
to those who have a fair knowledge of 
Latin. 


The Photoplay* 


HE special writer for the Sunday 

I newspaper has popularized psy- 
chology. The “movies” have not 
escaped his pen for there are over twen- 
ty-five thousand moving picture theaters 


*Latin Pronounced for Church Serv- 
ices. By Rev. Edward J. Murphy. H. L. 
Kilner & Co., Philadelphia. Books, 25 
cents each; Cards, 5 cents each. 

+The Photoplay. By Hugo Minster- 
berg. D. Appleton & Co. 








in this country. Some of these discus- 
sions of the photoplay, however, have 
been more interesting than trustworthy. 
But The Photoplay is written by a man 
who has made a scientific study of the 
drama of the film. 

In his introduction, Professor Miin- 
sterberg traces the history and develop- 
ment of moving pictures. The book 
proper, however, is divided into two 
parts: one is devoted to “The Psychology 
of the Photoplay”; the other, to “The 
Esthetics of the Photoplay.” 


Attention is called to the advantages 
of the “close-up” in which spectators may 
see the facial play of the actors by the 
mechanical insert of a closer view and 
of the like advantages of the “cut-back” 
in which the same spectators may review 
a past scene by the mere repetition of 
a part of the film. “In both cases,” says 
Professor Miinsterberg, “the art which 
in the ordinary theaters would go on in 
our mind alone is here in the photoplay 
projected into the pictures themselves. 
It is as if reality has lost its own con- 
tinuous connection and become shaped by 















PATIENCE 


the demands of our soul.” In a like man- 
ner, the help of the “forward throw” 
which shows a peep into the future is not 
overlooked. 

How the photoplay can cut off the 
service of suggestion is illustrated by 
Professor Miinsterberg as _ follows: 
“Again and again with doubtful taste 
the sensuality of the nickel audiences 
has been stirred up by the suggestive 
pictures of a girl undressing, and when 
in the intimate chamber the last garment 
was touched, the spectators were sud- 
denly in the marketplace among crowds 
of people or in a sailing vessel on a 
river.” 

The chapter on “Emotions” emphasizes 
that the central aim of the photoplay 
must be to picture emotions. What is 
lost by the absence of the spoken word 
must be made up by gestures and facial 
play. An advantage comes to the photo- 
artist in that he is not obliged to find 
the most expressive gesture in one de- 
cisive movement of the stage perform- 
ance, but may rehearse until the right 
inspiration comes then the camera is 


Patience 


SEEDLING of hope from the 
garden of gods, 
To be planted at springtime 
of youth— 

With rains of ambition 

And sun rays of care, 

With faith in its mission 

And chants of a prayer. 


That seedling of hope has 

blossomed and lo! 
A virtue is born; A flower 
of truth. 


By Henry Malcolm Baker 
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clicked. Then, too, the photoplay—unlike 
the drama—can pick players among any 
group of people for special réles. 

Our conclusion may well be that ex- 
pressed by Professor Miinsterberg in his 
closing words: “Nobody can foresee the 
ways which the new art of the photoplay 
will open, but everybody ought to recog- 
nize even to-day that it is worth while 
to help this advance and to make the art 
of the film a medium for an original crea- 
tive expression of our time and to mold 
by it the esthetic instincts of the mil- 
lions. Yes, it is a new art—and this is 
why it has such fascination for the 
psychologist who in a world of ready- 
made arts, each with a history of many 
centuries, suddenly finds a new form 
still undeveloped and hardly understood. 
For the first time the psychologist can 
observe the starting of .an entirely new 
esthetic development, a new form of true 
beauty in the turmoil of a technical age, 
created by its very technique and yet 
more than any other art destined to over- 
come outer nature by the free and joyful 


play of the mind.” james Melvin Lee. 
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ob RAMPS, Judge—and so near?” I 

I allowed myself an expression of 

shocking disquietude not wholly 

feigned. I was speculating uneasily 

upon whether there might be among them 
any of our late companions of the road. 

Tramps were not necessarily bad, the 
Judge remarked, but one or two of these 
had excited some uneasiness in the 
neighborhood. 

“So I thought we’d better leave the 
jewels where they are for a day or two, 
rather than——” He shook his head 
distrustfully at the old safe. 

Yet the sight of it reminded him to 
speak of the will. He seemed much 
moved. 

“It was like Dick,” he said; “I might 
have known.” 

I smiled upon him with priestly be- 
nignity. 

“Oh, I did so want to tell you last 
night!” I murmured, regretfully; “but I 
hesitated to do so, fearing that as my 
dear young friend did not speak of it 
himself he might not like—that he——” 

I coughed, affecting embarrassment. 

He beamed upon me. “Doctor, don’t 
say another word”’—feelingly. “You 
acted like a true friend and a man of 
honor, sir! I understand”’—nodding—“I 
understand you perfectly.” 

I doubted it, but I was of no mind to 
dispute with him. Yet I could have 
laughed in his face when he added: 

“T have guessed the bond between you 
two—I saw it last night.” 

But I did not laugh; instead, I smiled 
paternally. 

“Ah yes!”—with pensive fondness— 
“Dick is a dear, good boy!” 

He looked at me fixedly. “He cer- 
tainly is dear to you,” he said, in a curi- 
ous, reflective tone; “very dear indeed.” 

And now, when I could have answered 
him for once with truth, it was odd that 
I could not say a word. It was absurd, 
but all I could summon was just a sort 
of throat click. 

He went on. “I have been a long 
time on the bench and at the bar. I 
have seen much of the strife of man with 
man—I have learned how men can 
hate.” 

Aye, I could have told him something 
of that myself. He drew his chair 
nearer. 

“But, Doctor, that is not all”—ear- 
nestly. “I want to tell you I have seen 
something else. I have seen and known 
how men can love!” His voice, natu- 
rally rather grave and stern, dropped 
here to .a cadence alost tender. “I tell 
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By Francis P. Elliott 


you I have seen love of man for man 
that passeth the love of woman.” 

From under his brows his eyes held 
me soberly. 

“And I saw how it was between you 
and—your young friend,” he said, 
gravely. 

I looked at him sharply for an instant, 
awed, half frightened. 

I swallowed. He 
Judge! 

“I don’t know”—he spoke slowly, his 
glance narrowing, slyly, keenly—‘but 
I'll bet you two have confidences be- 
tween you that no one else knows—no 
one else in all the world will ever know!” 

O wise Judge! O learned Judge! I 
rested my chin upon my hand and smiled 
inscrutably. 

“Am I right?” He chuckled lightly. 
“Of course!—I know I am!” He leaned 
nearer. “Every man has had such a 
friend—sometime,” he murmured. 

“Once—yes!” 

I blurted it impulsively, almost 
far greater toll of years. I found my- 
self wondering with odd disquiet whether 
harshly. 

His white head 
assent. 

“Once” — quietly —“just once. And 
then, Doctor, it is something like the 
love of God—closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet.” His deep 
voice was vibrant in the quiet room. 
“Such an experience touches all men— 
once, as you say!—and then, whether 
they be millionaires or beggars, priests 
or malefactors, old or young, they en- 
joy a touch of intimacy—of bonded 
closeness—that woman in the very na- 
ture of things can never know, a rela- 
tion that is that last word in frater- 
nity—‘pals.’” His hand pressed my 
knee. “And I know that’s what you and 
our young friend are—pals.” 

“Aye, pals!” I spoke it hoarsely. 

Pals, indeed, Danny and I !—if he only 
knew how close! My Danny—the prince 
of pals! 

Of a sudden his eyebrows lifted as he 
glimpsed his watch. He stood up and I 
followed. The last gleam of gold was 
gone from the window-panes; the after- 
noon was passing to a mellow grayness. 

Impulsively the Judge extended his 
hand. 

“I’m glad we’ve had this little talk,” 
he said; “I feel that we know each other 
so much better.” I smiled with him, but 
with different meaning. He went on, 
earnestly: “I want to tell you, Doctor 
Blair, that I am satisfied—and so is 
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saw much, this 


inclined gravely in 


Jean—that the best thing Dick did for 
himself on his trip, aside from regain- 
ing his health, was finding you and in- 
ducing you to pay him this visit. His 
companionship with you has metamor- 
phosed him. Why, sir”—impressively— 
“he’s not the same fellow at all; but 
different every way. His voice is 
stronger; his eyes brighter—more con- 
fident; his chin is squared—his whole 
expression changed! Even my niece”— 
he smiled—“admits his tremendous im- 
provement.” 

“She does?” 
me. 

The Judge jerked a nod as we moved 
out to take his car. 

“She does,” he said, cynically, “be- 
cause she denies it!” He leaned toward 
me. “More in love with him, sir, than 
ever!” he rumbled, with a comfortable 
wink. 

I enjoyed the ride. The white turn- 
pike we traveled climbed and dipped and 
rose again, lifting into view blue-grass 
uplands that rolled away in waves of 
changing hue—a verdant sea _ that 
swelled and mounted till it broke far up 
against hills of misty blue. 

The Judge waved his hand. 

“Ever see anything like it, Doctor?” 
he challanged, proudly. 

My head jerker involuntarily. 

Then, as his look questioned me, “Dor- 
setshire, my home county,” I had to ex- 
plain; “it is very much like Dorset— 
your Tennessee country.” 

His face glowed. “Now that is a com- 
pliment, Doctor; for I remember them 
calling Dorestshire ‘The Garden of Eng- 
land.’ ” 

I started. “You have been there?” 

He had been, he said, but years ago; 
it was when he was a member of a com- 
mission investigating penal establish- 
ments abroad. 

“We were in Dorsetshire,” he said, “to 
see Portland Prison.” 

For an instant I felt my body relax 
weakly into the embrace of the softly 
cushioned corner while I stared off 
across the broad leagues that stretched 
away before me. Far and wide as it 
was, how small a compass, after all, be- 
side the world’s big acreage; how tiny 
a portion of its vast immensity! 

And yet—— 

How small, how contracted, was the 
world of men!; how close their elbows 
rubbed! 

“So you are from Dorsetshire!” he 
continued, pleasantly. “I dare say, then, 
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that you yourself have seen a good deal 
of Portland Prison.” 

Had I! 

It relished me to answer him with 
grim facetiousness. 

“Aye, I have seen quite a good deal 
of it!” And I added what was bitter 
truth, “On a beautiful clear day you can 
see my church-tower from the prison 
ramparts.” 

Of a sudden we made a sharp turn 
and the car’s horn barked a warning. 

A shabby figure slouched to the grassy 
path beside the way; then halted abrupt- 
ly, staring as we passed—staring, I 
knew, at me. 

I grew cold as his short laugh floated 
after us; and there was some derisive 
call to me—happily unintelligible above 
the noise of our flight. 

“Impudent—these vagabonds!” spoke 
the Judge, and with a look of apology. 
“T’ll have Stivers round them all up in 
the calaboose if they are in the neigh- 
borhood a day longer than to-morrow.” 

“I hope they won’t be,” I answered, 
uncomfortably. 

I was glad when we combed the crest 
of the hill beyond and coasted down to 
a parkland of gem-like green. 

“Holly Court,” said the Judge, sim- 
ply. 

We turned into a rough and time- 
worn driveway that curved among 
walks and shrubbery that spoke elo- 
quently of the ravages of neglect and 
decay. Here and there amid iron pa- 
vilions a statue gleamed, some of them 
inclining slightly, as though bethinking 
them of flight. Far away a domed 
greenhouse reflected the fading sky; and 
still beyond, a_ tall-storied red-brick 
tower crowned with a windmill rose 
from out of a tiny lake. 

The Judge sighed as I murmured ad- 
miration. 

“A show-piece before the war,” he 
said; “the pride of the city. Then my 
father had plenty of niggers and we 
could keep everything up. Now, with 
changed times, we’re glad to be able to 
keep up the taxes.” Then, as if guess- 
ing my thought, “And we can’t sell off 
any of it because it is entailed to my 
son.” 

Of a sudden we rounded a dripping 
fountain whose marble basins were 
mossy green from long years under un- 
trimmed magnolias, and swung up be- 
fore a stone terrace whose wide-spread- 
ing treads were flanked on each side by 
drowsing, rusting lions. Beyond I looked 
to another rise of wide-extending steps 
that led to a noble porch with shafts 
and entablature of purest Greek Ionic. 

A colored servant was running to meet 
us as we alighted. 

“Mist’r Ben,” she cried, excitedly, “ole 
Miss, she jus’ tel’phone; she want you 
ter come right over an’ help her ’suade 
Miss ’Genia ter come take supper. She 
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went over two hours ago to fotch her, 
but she can’t git her started no way ’t 
all. Ole Miss say she come all right ef 
you’s along.” 

“Oh!” said the Judge, a little blankly. 
He turned to me. “Miss Eugenia Wood,” 
he explained, “a very old lady—a great 
friend of Dick’s grandmother and very 
fond of him and Jean. She was god- 
mother to both of them.” His troubled 
glance considered me, then the house, 
and lastly the car; and I could see he 
felt in a dilemma. “Miss Eugenia has 
an old-fashioned horror of automobiles,” 
he remarked, and fingered his chin per- 
plexedly. 

“You must go after her,” I interposed, 
firmly. 

I insisted, and in the end prevailed; 
but only after the Judge had himself 
ushered me within the portals of his 
home—had seated me comfortably in a 
beautiful old drawing-room. 

Jean and Danny, we learned, were out 
walking. 

“No, sir, Mist’r Ben,” reluctantly ad- 
mitted the old negro into whose care he 
committed me, “I don’ know whar dey 
is,” and he blinked at me apologetically, 
“but I specks” — illuminatively — “dat 
dey jus’ natcherly boun’ ter be some’rs.” 
And he shuffled away ostensibly to see, 
but at a pace that was scarcely calcu- 
lated to take him across the park be- 
fore nightfall would enwrap it. 

Left alone, I looked about me with 
no little curiosity. 

Here, as at the other place, I found 
myself invested by an indefinable at- 
mosphere of old-time elegance and re- 
finement, a ghostly essence that had 
survived the tragedy of faded grandeur 
and decay. Like a rose-jar the place 
was redolent still of something rare that 
had had its day—of a life and luxury 
that had been and was no more. 

I was glad that it was no more. 

Because of Jean! 

I was glad that she was portionless; 
that the place was a ruin and entailed 
to the Judge’s own line. I could have 
hugged myself if she were poorer still. 
The more dependent she was the better 
it advantaged my program for my pal, 
insuring the riveting of her fate with 
his, the clinching of his security. There- 
after, if he were menaced, she would be 
in danger, too; if Danny were hurled 
from his heaven, so must she drop to the 
pit beside him. 

Their fates would be accoupled, insep- 
arable, 

In such jeopardy all my lady’s lineage 
would serve her naught; but I was 


shrewd enough to know that it would. 


serve my pal. For behind her would be 
her family and her kin; but behind him 
would be the girl herself, a wife by then 
—a mother, perhaps. Let Jean’s hus- 
band be the veriest adventurer, it was 
my guess that her proud-crested rela- 
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tives would endure much, swallow much, 
and ponder well before they elected to 
proclaim the scandal of a debasing més- 
salliance, with all the concomitant taint 
upon the purity of their blood. Hot- 
headed, these Southerners, by repute; 
and I doubted not that they would be 


‘mad with rage at any indignity upon 


a woman of their race, panting to 
avenge; but their very reverence for 
her would give them pause ere they un- 


veiled to the world her humiliation and ' 


shame. It might be true that medizval- 
ism was dead in this revitalized Ameri- 
can Southland, but chivalry—which had 
been the soul of it—still survived. I 
had seen enough to know that. 

There was every reason, therefore, why 
the girl was our best card, and I was 
delighted with the way Danny was play- 
ing his hand. If I could only keep him 
to it. 

There was the rub. Could I? 

For my young pal was but an indif- 
ferent gallant, notwithstanding that na- 
ture had blessed him with good looks 
and something of a way with women— 
a graceful, winning sort of roguery com- 
bined with an aplomb that had been of 
no small capital to us in our devious, 
wandering course of vagabondage. For 
all that, his philandering had been ever 
of the lightest, despite the fact that no 
one better loved the challenge of a 
saucy eye or the tilting with a pretty 
girl’s coquetry. In such lists the scamp 
was himself at home and ready to lift 
the gauntlet of any of the fair. Beyond 
this his dalliance ever drew rein. 

There’s never a man—even a crook— 


but has his moral “dead line” about 
something. 
Certainly Danny had his. I had seen 


him tested a score of times. 

Now I was turning over in my mind 
all these things when footsteps sounded 
upon the terrace, then within the hall 
outside. I heard a man’s subdued mur- 
mur answered by a girl’s low laugh. 

It was Jean and Danny. 

I could not see them from where I 
was; but opposite the room’s door they 
seemed to pause. 

“Silly!” came in light remonstrance. 
“Of course; every day—all the time. You 
know I did!” 

“Oh, I know!” Danny’s growl was 
lacking in enthusiasm, was even malcon- 
tent. “But I’m talking about since I 
saw you last night. Everybody says I’m 
so changed, I thought, maybe” —the 
rogue’s tone dropped ruefully—“maybe 
you were disappointed with me.” 

“Crazy!” Her low coo quivered 
through a mellow laugh. 

A pause, and I could hear Mr. Row- 
land’s light cane making little stabs at 
the floor beside him. In fancy I could 
see him looking down dubiously, his 


clean-cut face shadowed by a wistful 
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self-depreciation—waiting to be con- 
vinced. 

Oh, the way of a man with a maid! 

I nodded understandingly, sitting there 
in the silence and the gathering dusk; 
indeed, I all but forgot myself and 
chuckled aloud. As it was, I could not 
forbear a grin as I smoothed my 
wrinkled hands. 

An artist—ah, a great artist was 
Danny! 

“Disappointed!” This time her voice 
was low, reproachful, vibrant with all 
the panic of a woman’s heart declaim- 
ing injustice. “Dick, dear, you know 
I——” Her voice ebbed away like the 
whispering sea, so that, strain as I 
might, I could distinguish only its mur- 
mur. Then it flowed back again. “And 
the whole thing—I mean that you are 
so strong and well, so chereful, so happy, 
and—and that you love me so. Oh, I 
just thank God every———” Speech died 
again in a long, happy sigh. 

A moment, and she laughed softly. 
“Last night I went all through the 
prayer-book hunting up everything of 
thankfulness that I could find. It didn’t 
matter what the prayers were for, I 
made them mine. They were mine’— 
whisperingly; “it seemd to me I could 
feel for all the world.” 

Dann’s reply was not distinct. But its 
low rhythm brushed the air like the 
caress of a ’cello’s bow. 

Then lifted his first laugh. “I think 
I'll have to tell the Dominie that about 
the prayer-book. May I?” He added, 
eagerly, “It will help him to know you 
as you are, sweetheart.” 

She answered with something mur- 
murous, of which I caught only the end. 

“Isn’t he a dear!” She intoned it with 
a tenderness that invoked in me sar- 
donic humor. If she only knew me as 
I was, this reverent daughter of the 
Church! “And your name for him, ‘the 
Dominie’—how it suits him! But oh, 
Dick,” with a sigh, “how sad his eyes 
are!” 

My pal mumbled something. 

“Poor thing!” Again she sighed, and 
pityingly; wherefore I felt my brows 
knit into a frown. “And she—this 
daughter—was about my age, you say?” 

He muttered, “I think so—just about.” 

I tried to clear my throat, but its 
fibres were tightened, somehow. I got to 
my feet to move toward them—to let 
them know in some way of my pres- 
ence. 

Danny need not have told of her, I 
thought, reproachfully. 

And yet—— 

Half-way down the room my feet 
paused in the heavy pile of the carpet. 
I stood: looking thoughtfully, doubtfully 


- at the floor. 


Yes, he was right, I saw—and clever, 
too, was Danny. Grief was a mantle of 
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wondrously secure dignity; a sacred vest- 
ment in whose presence curiosity was 
humbled. Before it questionings were 
silenced. 

Out of a murmur my pal’s voice lifted. 

“I am sure,” I heard, “that he thinks 
of her all the time.” 

I nodded where I stood, my teeth 
gripped upon my nether lip to stay its 
foolish quiver. For there the lad had 
touched truth at random and touched 
upon the raw. 

“The poor dear!” plaintively. “Oh, 
Dick, how pitiful is age like that! to 
have to go on, on, on through all the 
long years alone! And yet, dear’”—she 
dropped to an awed, half-frightened 
whisper—“that would have been the way 
with me if you had not come back; if 
all the cruel things your cousin said had 
been true—oh, if they had been true!” 

Again his murmuring answeed her. 

A stanch heart, my lady fair! In the 
shadowed room I stooped forward, smil- 
ing comfortably, my head angled to the 
door, my hands in tight clasp behind my 
back. A stanch heart—a rock of gold 
upon which our cousin’s precious sus- 
picions or evidences hereafter must split 
themselves in twain. 

Evidence here? I compressed my lips 
to stop a grunt of scorn. What evi- 
dence of death could avail against the 
reality of a living, throbbing presence? 
what witness be believed? Standing 
there and listening, I knew that a very 
cloud of witnesses would not serve to 
wrench from this girl her happiness. 

Love had come into its own and it 
could live and thrive on faith where 
reason would despair. 

Meantime in my ears were the girl’s 
low measures, esponding to Danny’s 
soothing mumurings, and in her voice 
was peace. An ardent lover, this young 
pal of mine, breathing his flame in ten- 
der perjuries that might have beguiled 
the Queen of Love herself! Harkening 
to the two, I could have laughed aloud 
at the comedy of it. 

I did smile broadly in content, look- 
ing out through the window beside me 
into the misty blue November twilight. 

Far up near the top of a great mag- 
nolia my eye caught a leaf that was 
slowly falling, falling—a long, narrow 
leaf it was, that twirled as it fell, as 
though it were some prey about which 
swirling currents fought. 

I watched it, mouth compressed—nod- 
ding. 

Aye, my cousin, if you would find evi- 
dences that would avail here you must 
go far and dive deep for them! 

Deep! 

Somewhere out of sight the leaf sank 
to rest. 

I smiled, thinking how fathomless, how 
kindly secret is the sea. 

An exclamation sounded from Jean. 

“The night is coming, Dick dear,” came 





her sweet-toned Southern drawl. “Come 
on; let's gather our ‘roses while we 
may.” 

From behind the curtained windows I 
watched them as they moved down the 
terrace, and in the seaching light of day 
the girl had more than piquant pretti- 
ness. She had the beauty of distinction 
such as I had seen in young English 
girls of noble lineage. She might have 
been the daughter of a line of earls. 

And Danny? 

Danny bent above her like a courtier- 
born! 

Through the twilight I strained after 
them, thinking of another who had 
walked in the pleasant eventide and 
gathered roses with loving care for 
“Laddy”—but long ago beyond the sea. 

own the marble way they moved, on 
past the drowsing, rustling lions, at 
which my pal seemed to glance curiously, 
making some jest that gave her merri- 
ment. So, with their heads toegther, 
they rounded the dripping fountain with 
its mossy bowls, passed into the um- 
brage of the evergreens, were lost to 
view. 

Silence a moment, and then again I 
heard the girl’s laughter from afar— 
and now a lilt of song. It lifted supernal 
like the carol of an English lark—care- 
free and clear, charged with the joyous- 
ness of girlhood and happy days. 

O Love, so arrogantly rich in joy, dost 
thou not fear to mock the jealous ear 
of Death? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A Face at the Window 


ee EMEMBER she’s ninety-eight 
R and deaf as a stone wall,” the 
Judge admonished me. 

His wife was presenting me to “Miss 
Eugenia,” a tall venerable lady whose 
thin, refined face looked out pleasantly 
from a quaint little hood of black lacs. 
Lace mits also enveloped her hands, and 
the silk of her wide, full skirt bristled 
with a heavy stiffness that seems to de- 
cry the necessity for the supporting cane 
upon which she leaned. 

She looked the personage. 

“In her day the toast of Washington 
and a bell of two continents,” proclaimed 
the Judge without effort to modulate his 
voice. “Would you ever think it?” 

I might, I thought. I had seen rare 
china from which time and wear had 
filched the last figment of emblazoned 
bloom and beauty, but whose quality still 
was there—as rare china. She was like 
that, this serene-faced old lady, a gentle- 
woman of long ago—and still. There 
were many such still living in England— 
but more beneath the sod. My mouth 
tightened as I thought of one above whom 
the yews had been greening for fifty 
years and more. 

Miss Eugenia received me graciously. 


“Ware,” she said, in a voice still sweet- 
ly clear, “is a name well known to me. 
Are you connected with the Lincoln 
County Wares Doctor?” 

Danny essayed my rescue. 

“Blair,” he shouted; “not Ware, Miss 
Eugenia.” 

The old lady’s head bobbed. 

“Yes, the Wares were from Virginia,” 
she said, placidly. 

The Judge was staring at Danny. His 
expression was amused, puzzled. 

“Why, Dick, what are you thinking 
of?” he remonstrated. “Have you fot- 
gotten that she never changes a name 
from the way she first gets it?” 

Danny affected a nod of sudden re- 
membrance. 

“Oh, that’s a fact!” he chirped. 

The grin he flashed me was a bit 
sheepish. 

Jean bent to Miss Eugenia’s ear. 

“Doctor Blair doesn’t know Lincoln 
County—he doesn’t belong to Tennessee.” 
She shouted louder, “He belongs to Eng- 
land.” 

“Oh, New England!” 

The old lady’s eyes fluttered an instant 
with the faintest of startled quivers. Her 
tone dropped with an indefinable infec- 
tion. It was as if her godchild had said 
I was from Senegambia. 

Then her mettle rallied her. 

“I think”—smiling at me with shy 
sweetness—“all the Virginia Wares came 
Then, 


from the New England branch.” 
generously, “They were all fine people 
without exception—very high-bred and 
refined.” 

I bowed my acknowledgments. 

“One of the Virginia Wares was a 
second cousin of my mother’s,” pursued 


the old lady, proudly. “He was a man 
of parts. He fought five duels and killed 
his man every time.” 

“Ah!” I said, for want of other words. 

“The Wares,” said Miss Eugenia, with 
dignity, “were all men of dash and valor.” 
And I thought her bright eyes touched 
my clerical attire with something of 
regret. 

And so we moved out to the dining- 
room. 

On the way Mrs. Logan addressed 
Danny, explaining that “his cousin” had 
been detained by a patient’s relapse. She 
was sorry he could not be with us. 

The Judge and Jean echoed her, but 
perfunctorily. It was clear that the re- 
gret sat lightly upon them, one and all. 

The hostess paused an instant to speak 
into Miss Eugenia’s ear. 

“I was just saying to Dick how sorry 
we are that Harry Chilton is not with 
us to-night.” 

The old lady’s eyebrows lifted. Her 
lips puckered. 

“Too bad! too bad!’”’ she said, “I am 
sorry to hear it, but not surprised.” She 
shook her head. “You can’t be surprised 
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at anything you hear about Harry.” She 
addressed herself to me in a tone of 
friendly confidence, “The Chiltons, Doc- 
tor Ware, were good people—Dick him- 
self is one-half Chilton; you know; but 
Harry’s people on his mother’s side— 
oh”—sharply—“they were nobodies!” 

At the table I found myself placed op- 
posite Jean and Danny, with Miss Eu- 
genia beside me. We were hardly seated 
before the ancient lady leaned toward 
me, speaking in an undertone. 

“Harry Chilton’s grandmother,” she 
continued, darkly, “was an overseer’s 
daughter!” and I recalled that Aunt 
Caroline had told me the same. 

“It is never spoken of,” Miss Eugenia 
murmured, and straightened stiffly. 

I shook my head, my lips compressed. 
For I knew that I must understand—if 
I never had before—that descent from an 
overseer’s daughter was a genealogical 
estate so low as to be unplumbed by any 
words of explanation. 

The Judge was sitting in waiting atti- 
tude. Catching his wife’s eye, he sent 
her an appealing smile. 

She turned to me. “Doctor Blair—” 

But Miss Eugenia spoke again. 

“I have always been glad,” she said, 
with grave complacence, “that I was 
never so unfortunate as to marry. It is 
a very hazardous step, Doctor Ware”— 
dubiously—“but more especially for a 
woman. She can never be quite sure 
what she is mating with. A sweet, re- 
fined girl might become mother to a line 
of degenerates; she might—” 

“Doctor Blair,” Mrs, Logan intervened, 
gently, “won’t you ask the blessing?” And 
she bowed her head. 

I swallowed heavily and for a moment 
balked in panic, looking at Danny. But 
all had their heads inclined. About my 
young pal’s mouth I detected the creasing 
of a smile—his shoulders moved the 
slightest. 

There was nothing for it but to pull 
myself together and summon words long 
unfamiliar; and I did. To my relief and 
surprise the phrasing came easily, a me- 
chanical reiteration of former practice; 
but in my ears how strange—this first 
prayer upon my lips in years! 

With the “Amen” Danny’s head lifted. 
His eyes were dancing at me; in them I 
read ironic applause. 

But the sweet-faced old lady at my 
right was claiming attention again—com- 
pleting her interrupted sentence. 

“She might, you know, marry a thief,” 
she said, distinctly. 

I bowed, looking away, avoiding the 
uncanny brightness of her eyes. Across 
the way Danny tripped for an instant 
in his talk with Jean—then went serenely 
on. 

It was the Judge who answered her, 
his eyes a-twinkle. 
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“Suppose,” he shouted, “that the thief 
loved the girl!” 

The little lace hood faced the speaker. 

“You mean if he really loved her?” 

“Yes,” 

She was thoughtful. “In that case”— 
quietly—“he wouldn’t sacrifice her.” 

The spoon between Danny’s fingers 
rested. Jean was addressing to him 
some laughing question, but she had to 
repeat it before she got reply. 

The old Judge grunted good-humoredly. 

“In my time I’ve known some thieves 
who made very decent husbands,” he 
commented, dryly. “She could do worse, 
eh, Doctor Blair?” 

“Aye,” burst from me impulsively; 
“she might marry a titled beast, but- 
tressed with respectability—a drunken 
brute who in his cups would beat her— 
break her loving heart—kill for her the 
joy of life; maybe in time kill—her!” 

I stopped, abashed, frightened. 

I had spoken passionately, forgetting 
myself and the réle I played. The others 
about the board were startled into si- 
lence. Jean’s pretty face suddenly went 
troubled, wondering, as she looked from 
me to Danny. I dared not follow her 
there, for I knew by the fixity of my 
pal’s head that his glance was boring 
hard at me. 

Was Danny very angry with me? 

I wondered, miserably. 

I must know, for, after all, what Dan- 
ny thought of me was all I had to care 
for in this world. I summoned courage 
and looked into his eyes. 

And in them I saw only pity and love! 

He smiled brightly, cheerily. Jean, 
taking her cue from his face, sent me a 
smile, too—a beam of sunshine. 

Heartened, I inclined my head at the 
Judge’s wife, murmuring apology. 

“A clergyman,” I said, “sees many 
things behind life’s curtain—little dramas 
behind the scenes. Some of them are so 
tragic, so heartbreaking, that they be- 
come very intimate—very personal to 
those who minister to human woe and 
sin. Their memory lingers.” I hesitated 
an instant and continued more slowly; 
“I was moved just now by recollection 
of the case of a young girl, one as 
young”—I looked at Jean—“as sweet and 
fair as you. She married a man, one of 
our gentry, who sought her, won her 
love.” I paused, pretending an effort at 
remembrance; then with my voice under 
command I went on. “For two years he 
cruelly, brutally maltreated her.” I lifted 
my glass of water and drank. 

The Judge’s wife spoke out of a mur- 
mur of indignation. 

“I never can understand,” she said, 
“why in this age a woman will live with 
a man like that!” 

“Because,” I said, “she loved him; be- 
cause his orgies of drunken fury alter- 
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nated with periods of tragic remorse 
that deceived her—kept her hoping.” 

The Judge’s eyes blazed. 

“Had she a father living?” he asked, 
shortly, “or a brother?” 

“A father,” softly. 

“Oh, indeed!” Then, as I did not go 
on, “What was he doing all this time?” 
His tone was quiet, but with an edge like 
flint. 

I waved my head gently, my hand trac- 
ing with a bit of silver the damask pat- 
tern of the cloth. 

“It was all kept from him. I—I am 
sure he knew nothing, suspected nothing. 
The revelation came only when—when 
one night she wes borne to the rec—was 
brought across his door-sill—dying.” 

Out of the silence the girl’s sigh lifted. 

“Poor thing!” she breathed. 

Mrs, Logan uttered an ejaculation of 
horror. 

“You mean’—she gasped—“oh, you 
don’t mean, Doctor, that this man—her 
husband—killed her?” 

I was silent. 

A stare, and then the Judge drew a 
long, heavy breath. He looked down, his 
mouth tightened like an iron vise. 

He was very human, was this Judge. 

Mrs. Logan was trying to communi- 
cate to Miss Eugenia the substance of 
what I had said. 

“For that reason,” she finished, breath- 
less from shouting, “Doctor Blair thinks 
that for a girl to marry a man who would 
be cruel to. her might even be worse than 
marrying a thief.” 

Miss Eugenia looked at me with the 
thoughtful, groping expression of the 
deaf who do not understand. 

“Thief?” she said, “what thief?” 

“Any thief,” bawled the Judge; “but 
in marrying a brute Doctor Blair thinks 
her happiness might be even in greater 
peril.” 

“Oh!” Miss Eugenia’s face cleared. 
She looked at me with surprise, shaking 
her head. “Oh no, Doctor Ware, I’m sure 
there never was one greater than Mur- 
rell.” 

The Judge lifted his eyes helplessly to 
his wife. 

“Missed it a mile!” he muttered, dis- 
gustedly. 

Miss Eugenia’s eye fixed me deter- 
minedly. 

“Before the war—” She paused for a 
sip of water. I heard the Judge groan, 
though he smiled at her kindly, interest- 
edly. “Long before the war, Doctor Ware, 
the name of John A. Murrell was spoken 
with awe in every part of the South.” 

I inclined my head to her, then looked 
at the Judge with manifestation of polite 
inquiry. 

He grunted. “A celebrated thief and 
murderer who once flourished in these 
parts,” he explained. 

“Oh!” I busied myself with my plate. 
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I was glad that Danny was talking ani- 
matedly to Jean. 

He did not hear. 

The Judge coughed apologetically and 
fidgeted, slightly embarrassed. Hastily 
he began to address me upon the subject 
of differences between the American and 
English churches. 

But the terrible old lady was not 
through. 

“I saw Murrell once,” she said, her 
eye holding me—“it was in Nashville—in 
court, the time they branded him on the 
thumb. I was just a little girl with my 
father, but I remembered it, because Mur- 
rell was such a handsome young man— 
oh, no older than Dick here—and dressed 
in the height of fashion. He never flinch- 
ed,” she finished, in reminiscent tone, 
“though it made a sound like frying.” 

The Judge cleared his throat uncom- 
fortably. He leaned smilingly toward 
the deaf lady. 

“Dear Miss Eugenia”—he laughed— 
“Doctor Blair is not interested in our 
murderers and thieves. He is a clergy- 
man!” 

The little curls behind Miss Eugenia’s 
ears bobbed energetically. 

“Clergyman? Oh yes, frequently,” she 
said; “it was one of his favorite réles,” 
Again her bright eyes fixed me eagerly. 
“He was a wonderful actor, Doctor Ware, 
and didn’t hesitate to mingle in any so- 
ciety. I remember hearing my father 
say that almost all great criminals were 
good actors.” 

Jean faced us brightly. 

“Still talking of thieves?” she said. 
“Oh, I just adore anything about thieves 
and robbers. They are so romantic—so 
comic-operaish. I just love them!” 

Danny looked down at her curiously, 
his face lighting in a wan smile. She 
did not see, for her eyes were dancing 
mischievously at her uncle. 

The old gentleman coughed. 

“Don’t believe her, Doctor Blair.” His 
eyes held her fondly. “The only thief 
she has ever had any experience with is 
—is here!” His suddenly extended hand 
was laid smartly upon a sleeve—that of 
my young pal, who jerked. “He stole 
her heart away!” 

Dannv’s handkerchief brushed his fore- 
head. For a moment he sat back in his 
chair and I saw his chest rise under a 
long breath. 

Mrs. Logan inclined toward him con- 
siderately. 

“Dick. is it too warm for you in here?” 

He looked indirectly toward me and 
the old whimsical smile touched his lips 
—a wireless for me alone. I knew. 

“T though—for a moment—it was going 
to be”—gravely. 

The hostess signaled a servant, who 
slightly opened the long French window 
behind my pal and Jean. He thanked 
her, cal'ting her “Mrs. Logan.” 


The Judge lifted his brows. 

“*Mrs. Logan’!” he repeated, dryly. 
“My, how formal we’ve grown!” He ad- 
dressed his wife soberly, with a mimicry 
of awe, “Continental manners, you see, 
Kitty; we old-fashioned folks will have 
to mind our p’s and q’s!’” 

Jean’s laugh was hollow—derisive. 

“Oh, Uncle, that’s nothing”—with icy 
sweetness. “i’m glad—yes, I’m humbly 
grateful”—mockingly—“that Dick conde- 
scendes to remember my name. He af- 
fects to be so forgetful—oh, no blasé!”’ 
She turned from him with a little moue. 
“He’s come back horrid! I don’t like 
him any more at all.” 

Danny swept the table with a glance. 
Then he looked down, speaking something 
for her alone. 

She shook her head wilfully. “No, i 
don’t,” I heard; “I don’t think you’re 
nice, one bit!” A little tilt of chin em- 
phasized her captiousness. “Indeed, I 
mean it!” looking at him defiantly. But 
behind the saucy flash of her eyes glinted 
little star notes that old another story. 
“Uncle, I never say any one”—with em- 
phasis—“that a year could change so, 
and change so disagreeably, as it has 
Dick!’” 

“Well, upon my word!’” The Judge 
affixed his glasses with a well-affected 
air of consternation. He winked at his 
wife. “My!’”” 

But the smile with which that good 
lady brushed us was imperturbed. 

“Why, Jean!” she murmured, gravely. 

It was a gentle admonition that had 
in it no other emotion than amusement. 
She resumed attention to some speech of 
Miss Eugenia’s. 

As for Danny, he just sat there beside 
Jean, looking down at her, his mouth 
twisted in a way half dubious, half whim- 
sical. 

“Go on,” urged the Judge, in a tone 
of suspicious cheerfulness; “tell us how 
he is changed. I’ve seen so little of Dick 
since he got back that I haven’t noticed 
anything the matter with him.” 

“You wouldn’t, anyhow—of course 
not!” scornfully. “But, Auntie’”—plain- 
tively—“don’t you remember how really 
nice Dick used to be about trying to 
please me and—and agreeing with me? 
Well, he’s no more like that now.” Her 
side-glance at the culprit was withering 
in its disdain. “Dick is just as obstinate 
as he can be. He won’t tell me one word 
about what he’s been doing—what he’s 
going to do. I ask him about his trip 
and he says ‘Oh, bother the trip!’ and 
he goes on talking again about—about 
what he wants to.” 

“Ah!” said the Judge, with a tone of 
relish that might have been induced by 
the savory turkey that had just been 
placed before him. “And what is it he 
wants to talk about?” He beamed in- 
terestedly, encouragingly. 










the question. She addressed herself to 
me. 
“Why, before Dick went away, Doctor 
Blair, he was the gentlest, sweetest 
thing! He used always to give in to | 
whatever—anything in the world I want- 
ed. He never crossed me!” 

Her uncle bent over his carving, mur- 
muring something to the effect that Dick 
was in better health now—stronger; per- 
haps that was it. 

“You all may laugh,” said the young | 
lady, struggling herself to continue se- 
verely grave, “but Dick Castleman is no 
more like his old self—” 

“Glad to hear it,’ said the Judge, 
heartily. .“I believe I see some improve- 
ments myself.” 

My lady’s pretty eyebrows lifted deli- 
cately. 

“Well, I’m glad you think you do,” she 
said, pointedly. Her inflection implied 
that she certainly did not herself. “And 
that’s not all; he behaves so—so funny.” 

“Um!” Her uncle cut Danny a quiz- 
zical glance. “What does Dick do— 
especially?” 

I wondered, too. 

She hesitated. “It isn’t so much what 
he does as what he doesn’t do.” She 
studied Danny with frank puzzlement 
that was not abashed by the bland pleas- 
antry with which he deliberately faced 
her. “He acts as if he didn’t have any 
interest any more in anybody he ever 
knew. You know you do, sir!” severely. 
“Uncle, he acts like—oh, I don’t know” 
—she hesitated again, lapsing thought- 
fully—“he behaves—well, as if he were 
a stranger!” 

The Judge’s lips rounded as if to 
whistle. 

“Dear! dear!” he said, with tragic 
gravity; “now that is something!” 

He deposited knife and fork with de- 
liberateness, straightening and glaring at 
Danny with heavy, judicial sternness. 

“What have you to say for yourself, 
sir!” deeply. “Nice indictment for a 
young lady to have to bring against a 
gallant who has been a-roaming—Heaven 
knows where—for a year! Behaves like 
a stranger, does he?” sympathetically. 
His voice lifted. “Well, upon my word, 
sir—” 

“Oh,” from Jean, hastily, “I don’t 
mean that way! I—” 

She stopped confusedly, her glance 
feathering me shyly, her face all glorious 
with the hue of the roses at her breast. 

The Judge faced her innocently. 

“What way?” 

Danny intervened. He assumed a mild- | 
ly injured air, addressing Mrs. Logan. 

“Jean thinks I ought to inquire about 
every man, woman and child and horse 
within ten miles the first day she sees | 
me.” He added, dryly, “What’s more, 
she expects a man to come back from 





But his niece tossed her head, ignoring ; [_ 
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Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


To bring the world’s greatest artists 
right into your home is the exclusive 
privilege of the Victrola. 


It is the only instrument for which the 
greatest singers and instrumentalists make 
records. And when you hear them on 
the Victrola you enjoy to the utmost the 
wonderful beauty which distinguishes 
their every interpretation. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the music you 
know and like best, which is the only way for you to personally 
judge its capabilities of satisfying your musical longings. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distrbutors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and 
satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone 
Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be 
safely played on machines with jeweled or other 
reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 
of each mont 
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F. the belt you are 


wearing has given you | 


unusual service, com- 
fort, and satisfaction it was 
probably made by the 
Pioneer Suspender Co., 


who make from a wide | been back in this country four days.” 


variety of leathers in a 
wider variety of designs 
belts renown for these 
qualities. 


size button, but more certainly 
by its durability. 


Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


Makers of Brighton Garters and 
Arm Bands and Pioneer Suspenders 
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Mark your linen with 
CASH’'S 
woven name-tapes 
REQUIRED BY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Neater and more durable than mark- 
ing ink for wearing apparel, household 


linen, etc. Any name in fast color 
thread can be woven into fine white 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 dozen, 
$1.25 for 6 dozen, 85c. for 3 dozen. 
These markings more than save their 
cost by preventing laundry losses. 

Orders filled in a week through your 
dealer or write 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


165 Chestnut Street 
SOUTH NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT 
for samples, and catalogue 
of woven names, frillings, 
trimmings, etc. 
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| Judge,” he explained. 


| house I— 
| he arose. 
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around the world wadly frantic to learn 


| all about the season’s débutantes.” 


Jean sent him a withering glance. 

“Mr. Smarty!” And she went on with 
even calm: “I don’t anything of the 
sort! But I do think you ought to re- 
member the names of your friends when 
they are mentioned—that much!” 

The Judge intervened. “Give him 
time,” he said, good-humoredly. “A man 
gets a little dazed in a year’s travel 
abroad. Remember, Dick here has only 


A sound like a chuckle drew my ear. 
I lifted my eyes as the others talked, 


; and caught the gleam of a white face 
etched in the opening of the French win- | 


dow behind my young pal’s back; a rough, 
unshaven face that leered at me with 


face of the tramp whom the Judge’s car 


had passed just before we reached his | 
| home; a face familiar, but which I could 
| not place. 


So much I saw, and I alone; then came 
a dog’s rush and growl—an oath—a pad- 


ding of flying feet upon the turf without 


—and silence. 

Conversation paused a moment. 

Then one of the negroes looked in. “It 
’uz one er dem low-down prowlin’ tramps, 
“But de dogs 
shoo’d him off.” 


The old Judge fell back, his eyes snap- | 


“Now this is a little too much!” 
he said, addressing the table. “When 
they get to coming right around the 
” With an apologetic murmur 


stables about this nest of ruffians right 
now while I think of it.” 
With his going, Mrs. 
looking at Danny. 
“T believe I can stand about anything 


Logan sighed, 


| in this world but a thief,” she said. 


“And I” said Jean, with note of scorn. 
Danny’s cup jarred upon his saucer as 
he set it down. 
(To be continued) 


Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 16, Advertising Section) 
The author is an excellent observer, a 


| vivid writer, and a human being with 
a keen appetite for life—these qualities 
make this book of fascinating interest to | 
| all who have an atom of curiosity con- 
cerning the great Russian land. In June, | 
| 1915, a German paper printed an article 


entitled, “Where is Russia Vulnerable?” 


The answer was “St. Petersburg,” or | 


“Petrograd” as we now must call it, for 
there is the heart of the Russian Empire. 


Petrograd, we conceive, is as different 


from Russia as light is from darkness, 


and yet it is the political and military 


life-force of the empire. 


How little we really have known of it! | 
| The novelists, both native and foreign, 





“T think I’ll telephone the con- | 


| paper coterie and their actions. 
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| have chosen Siberia and the Provinces, 


. . ‘ | malignant humor and understanding; the | 
You can readily identify a | fice, - 


Pioneer Belt by the celluloid | 


possibly because they are easier to 
treat: the great capital from which all 
radiates has been neglected. The author 
appreciates this, and he insists that in- 
telligent people should have knowledge 
of this great city as they have knowl- 


| edge of Paris, Rome, Munich and Vienna. 


As we know, Peter founded his capitol 


| upon a marsh; he realized that it was a 
| position that bid fair to be of great com- 


mercial importance, and this, to his mind, 


| far outbalanced the fact that the work- 


men, who could not afford to buy a sub- 


| stitute for the filthy water, died in thou- 


sands. The great Czar protected himself 
by using as a beverage brandy and 
cayenne pepper. We have a fascinating 
presentation of the strange genius of this 
man, depicted in extracts from the jour- 
nal of Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia. 
We follow the history of the city down 


| to the present day, and chapter after 


chapter unrolls the city as it is, the Saint 
Petersburg of peace, the Petrograd of 
war. The theatres, fairs, crowded 
streets, lonely alleyways, river-front, 
pleasure gardens, cafes, restaurants, 
dance halls, palaces, concerts, churches, 
newspaper offices, circles of the military 
and bureaucracy, all the places where 
the modern Russian plays or works were 
the author’s stamping ground. 

He is a newspaper correspondent and 
not the least of the interesting matters 
of which he writes is the foreign news- 
The 
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censorship is very strict, putting the for- 
eign correspondents between the devil 
and the deep sea, as their public in the 
various cities throughout Europe desire 
only the exciting news from Russia, and 
that is the type upon which the exalted 
censors most actively tread. 

All who are interested in Russian 
literature, music, dancing or politics must 
make this book in body and spirit their 
own. 


Psychology of the Unconscious. By C. 
G. Tung. Translated by Beatrice M. 
Hinkle. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


In the introduction to this work we 
read: “It is not a simple matter to come 
out boldly and state that every individual 
is to a large extent the determiner of his 
own destiny, for only by poets and phil- 
osophers has this idea been put forth— 
not by science; and it is a brave act to 
make this statement with full conscious- 
ness of all its meaning, and to stand 
ready to prove it by scientific reasoning 
and procedure.” 

This work in psychonalysis, as one 
must call it, deals with the realm of the 
unconscious, that realm in which certain 


longings and desires are developed with- | 


out the actual knowledge of the individ- 
ual. The study delves deep into mythol- 
ogy, the world of dreams and the sub- 


conscious state to prove the connection” 


between these and certain psychological 

and nervous phenomena which have been 

for the most part: without explanation. 
The book starts out with the concep- 


tion of a primal energy of life, compar- | 


able to the energy of physics, which, 
manifested in the human being in the 
various forms of his activity, he calls 
“Libide.” This force he conceives as a 
living power used instinctively by man 
in all the automatic processes of his 
functioning, in his creative desires and 
interests, the varied processes being but 


different manifestations of this energy. | 


By means then of his understanding the 
individual can consciously direct and use 


this power by virtue of its quality of | 
In _ short, | 
through a deeper self-consciousness, man | 


movableness and flexibility. 


is destined to become the shaper and 
creator of his own destiny. 


Real People and Dreams. 
garet E. Sangster, Jr. The Christian 
Herald. 


A collection of poems and stories by | 
the granddaughter of that older Mar- | 
garet E. Sangster whose death robbed | 
us of a noble character and a writer of | 


real inspiration. This younger woman 


has the advantage of a great inheritance, | 
but she has points of her own that make | 
a new literary figure to be reckoned with. 


Riddle of Personality, The. By H. Ad- | 
dington Bruce. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 | 


postpaid. 


By Mar- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
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A new and revised edition of a book 
that needs no word of introduction. 


Royal Auction Bridge. By Taunton 
Williams. Robert M. McBride & Co. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


| A new, comprehensive study of bridge 
| in all its latest forms. An indispensable 
handbook. 


Side-Stepping Ill-Health. By Edwin 
| F. Bowers. Little, Brown & Co. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

This volume is a physician’s own views 
on the subject of how good health can 
| be retained or restored. In a sane, sen- 
sible fashion, and in very plain terms, 
he sets forth some of the causes of ill- 
health and shows how they can be avoid- 
ed. The study of this book will be a 
boon to many people. 


| Siaty Irish Songs (for high voice). 
Edited by William Arms Fisher. Oliver 
Ditson Company. 


My Favorite French Songs—Vol. I. 
Emma Calvé. Oliver Ditson Company. 


Modern Russian Piano Music. Edited 
by Constantin von Sternberg. Oliver 
Ditson Company. 


Fifty Shakespeare Songs. Edited by 
Charles Vincent. Oliver Ditson Company. 


Volumes in the Musicians’ Library. 
| Some very choice selections for the 
| singer, professional and amateur, with 
piano accompaniment. The Shakespeare 
songs are very appropriate just now, and 
| give the best collection of the sort ever 
brought together. 


Submarines: Their Mechanism and Op- 
eration. By Frederick A. Talbot. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A popular account of the boat that has 
| figured so largely and with such disas- 
trous effect on the present Great War. 
| Mr. Talbot told us in an earlier book all 
about Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War; 
he now explains the matter of submar- 
| ines. Being a scientist and mechanician 
he knows his subject; as a writer of 
practice he sets forth his facts in a clear 

and readable way. 


Tall Ship and Other Naval Occasions, 
A. By “Bartemeces.” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00 postpaid. 

Stories of England’s navy in these 
| times of war. They are full of the at- 
mosphere of mingled pathos and humor, 
the stir of life in action, and the emo- 
tional stress that comes with anticipation 
of the excitement of a real engagement. 


Victorious Attitude, The. By Orison 
Swett Marden. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


New uplift essays by our greatest 
“uplift” writer. This is one of the Mar- 
den “Efficiency” books and is as usual, 

| full of inspiration. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


If her wishes could be told to all her friends who are now wondering what 
to choose for her gifts, she would ask for these. Just as there are certain things most 
appropriate to the June bride, so there are gifts that usage has made fitting for the 
Girl Graduate. 


First, there are pearl beads in glistening rows, the 24-inch length being the 
kind most young girls prefer. We have many kinds of imitation pearls, strung in 
various ways, costing up to $30, but the special at $1.50, with a 10-karat gold snap 
fastening, is rather remarkable at its price. 


And gauze fans—what girl can graduate without one? Here are any 
number of this season’s prettiest fancies, at $1 to $10 each. 


Bracelets are often chosen—the average girl can scarcely have too many. 
In gold-filled designs they may be had in green-gold finish, or engine-turned, or jeweled. 
All are good. Prices are $1 to $8.75. 


Always popular is the mesh bag in goldor silver plate. Various graceful 
shapes in gold plate are $8 to $31.50. In silver plate, $1 to $15. 


And rhinestone bar-pins, as a final suggestion. With the stones set in 
sterling silver, these cost $1 to $13.50. 


Great-Grandmother’s Reticule in Modern Guise 


This is the latest fancy in handbags for women and girls to carry—a present- 
day version of the convenient and picturesque “ reticule.” Of daintiest silks—black or 
colored—these bags draw up on ribbons and are ornamented with designs in steel 
and colored beads of many-hued variety. Some have purse and mirror inside, some are 
so tiny as to serve only for handkerchief and small things, and still others are large 
enough for practical street use. 


Priced at $2.50 to $15, these make original and delightful graduation gifts. 
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“T learned to play on my 
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son Square. Then my 
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still have. And now my 

peers husband has the latest 
einediae Player. We 
feel that we could 
hardly keep house with- 

out an Emerson.” 

This is only one of thousands of 


cases in which the Emerson fig- 
ures as 


To acquire loyalty of this sort 
requires merit. To eep it from 
generation to generation means 
that the Emerson Piano has main- 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


The Border Legion 
By Zane Grey 


The lust of gold, the lawless spirit of the 
border half a century ago, a woman who 
drove a man to the devil and then won him 
back by her love—here is the theme, the 
setting and the heroine of Zane Grey’s new 
novel. Like the baleful treasure of the 
Nibelungen, the gold of a mining camp cast 
its curse, shows this author in this thrilling 
tale of the West, over everyone who 


touched it. [llustrated, $1.35 net. 


They of the High 


Trails By Hamlin Garland 


Romance runs high in these pages ful! of the 
charm of the Rockies. “They of the High 
Trails” is fiction pure and simple, but there 
is a splendid reality about it. Mr. Garland 
has always excelled in making vividly alive 
to the reader this life of the far border he 
knows so well. In “They of the High Trails” 
he has pictured a score or more of the pic- 
turesque figures which make up this life. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


Seventeen 
By Booth Tarkington 


“The tale out-penrods ‘Penrod’ by a long 
ways. For good ‘boy’ books are fairly many ; 
our willingness to see our own boyhood in 
other boys being great. But few authors have 
the humor to recognize their own past in the 
new crop of roosters-learning-to-crow.”—Life. 
. Unnecessary to specify any rich 
bits. It is full of sunshine throughout and 
adds to Mr. Tarkington’s claim to place as 
one of America’s real writers. . . . Mark 
Twain himself might well have been proud 
of ‘Seventeen.’ ”’—Detroit Saturday Night. 


Cloth, $1.35 net. Leather, $1.50 net. 


Seven Miles to Arden 


By Ruth Sawyer 
Author of ‘‘The Primrose Ring’’ 


Full of charm, brimming with whimsical 
humor, is this outdoor romance. And all 
through it sparkles a perfect dear of a girl, 
clever, bright, vivacious, witty, lovable. Of 
course there is also a man in it—several 
men, for that matter. But there is one, a 
vagabond, deliciously of the road and the 
open, such a vagabond as J. M. Barrie might 


create. Jilustrated, $1.25 net. 


Marooned in the Forest 


By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill 


The thrilling story of a young man stranded 
in the forest who was forced to face nature 
with bare hands. Without food, fire, arms, 
matches, watch, or compass, how could he 
win his fight for life? This tale of adven- 
ture will appeal to every lover of outdoor 
life, old or young, to every Boy Scout, and 
to everyone who is interested in doing things 


for himself. jiustrated, $1.25 net. 
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The Hidden S ring 
By Clarence B. K 


With his dog and a puabORe not Ae 
else—the young man stepped off the train 
and into a situation both humorous and 
thrilling. A millionaire kicked the dog and 
the easy-going young man suddenly became 
a human torpedo. The millionaire owned the 
town and was good at cooking and fighting. 
The young man found out how to fight—and 
to love. Jilustrated, $1.25 net. 


People Like That 


te Langley Bosher 
magi 8 of ‘‘Mary Cary”’ 


A spirit of love for others breathes through 
this vivid story of emotional heights and 
warm human interest. The heroine listens to 
the call which echoes through the world to- 
day—“Am I My Sister’s Keeper?”—and 
takes up the challenge. She goes to live on 
the edge of comparative slums and finds 
there a new insight into life and love. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


The Crimson Gardenia 
And Other Tales of Adventure 
By Rex Beach 


In this new volume Rex Beach's story-telling 
powers are at their best. Here is romantic 
adventure at flood-tide in the Tropics; in the 
Mardi Gras; in the rush of Klondike gold- 
camps; in the big silent places of the Alas- 
kan North. “The Crimson Gardenia” is a 
dashing tale of a New Yorker thrown into 
the vortex of the Mardi Gras, involving him 
in a mysterious counterfeiters’ plot and his 
discovery of the girl he loves. 
Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


On Being Human 
By Woodrow Wilson 


“Here is the world humanity has made. 
Will you take full citizenship in it?” 

The man who would be called human must 
gain this wide, sane view of life from his 
observation of men and from the influence 
of “human” books. 


Cloth, 50 cents net. Leather, $1.00 net. 


War Path and Hunting 
Trail By Elmer Russell Gregor 


Here are thrilling stories of Indian boys, of 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes from 
their enemies, and hardships and achieve- 
ments as hunters. Mr. Gregor, who knows 
the ways of the redmen, has told in this 
book stories of boys of many different tribes 
of the East and West—lIroquois, Mohawks, 
Delawares, Sioux, Blackfeet, and Pawnees. 


Illustrated, 60 cents. 
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